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“Old Bill” Turns Up on the Italian Front 












The house nobody wanted 
now filled with 
paying apartments 








Before you tear down that ‘white elephant" to save taxes, read 
what others are doing to make old houses pay handsome profits 


VEN THE “For Sale” sign had given up. 

Yet within a few short months that 

old Mid-Victorian mansion was turned into 

a dozen paying apartments. “All rented 

even before the workmen had finished,” 
the owner reported. 


In city after city, “white elephant” 
properties are being remodeled into profit- 
able investments for their owners. When 
the job’s done right, they'll continue to be 
real income producers long after the hous- 
ing shortage is over. 


This apartment is a good example of 
what can be accomplished by careful plan- 
ning. Living room, bedroom, kitchen, and 
dinette are all expertly fitted into what 
used to be the high-ceilinged drawing room 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS, 


—with the new bathroom neatly tucked 
into the old side hall. 

This apartment, and the others like it, 
rented quickly—and will stay rented— 
because they look smart and modern. 
The floors are one big reason. They are 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. Tenants like them 
because they are up-to-date— because they 
are decorative, colorful, quiet. and easy to 
take care of. As the building owner, you'll 
like them because they'll save vou money. 
Armstrong's Linoleum Floors never need 
expensive refinishing. 

Your local linoleum merchant can tell 
you a lot about Armstrong Floors—give 
you inexpensive design ideas and all the 
facts about quick, long-lasting installation. 
Drop into his store or give him a call. 





@ This smart apartment shows what can be done 
today to convert old houses into real monev- 
makers. Here the rooms are tied together with 
smart but inexpensive Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floors—Gray Marbelle, Style 018, with bands of 
dark gray and brown in an original design. List 
of room furnishings and sketch of plan sent free. 


Book of Ideas. Dozens of ways to make old, out- 
moded homes new again are yours if you write for 
*‘New Ideas for Old Rooms.” Every suggestion in 
this book, illustrated with full-color photographs, 
is based on experience in remaking all types of 
home interiors. For your free copy write Armstrong 


Cork Company, Floor Division, 4403 Pearl Street, 


Lancaster, Pa. (Outside U.S. A., 40¢.) ee 


ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM 
FLOORS 


for every room in the house 

















ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL, AND ARMSTRONG'S ASPHALT TILE 








The tank that calms the 
crazy currenis 


Koroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


LECTRICITY used for chrome- 
plating metal airplane parts does 
crazy things once in a while. For ex- 
ample, in an ordinary tank “stray cur- 
rents” occasionally develop in the 
mixture of chromic and sulphuric acid. 
When that happens, the electricity in 
the part to be plated actually drives the 
chrome away instead of attracting it. 
Control of the plating process is lost, 
and another part is rejected. 
_ Plating men knew that a rubber tank 
lining would prevent stray currents. 
But this particular mixture of acids 
quickly destroys rubber. Then Koro- 
Koroseal—Rex. T. M. 


seal was suggested. It's the B. F. Goodrich 
flexible material made from limestone, 
coke and salt. It’s been used as a fabric 
coating for such things as baby pants, 
raincoats and a gasproof tent for fu- 
migating orange trees. In one of its 
extruded forms it serves as insulation 
for electric cables. It resists the action 
of oil, water, air and most chemicals. 
It can be made into film or sheet. Why 
not try it in a plating tank? 

B. F. Goodrich engineers lined the 


tank in the picture with Koroseal and 


checked the results. They were perfect 
—stray currents eliminated, production 


control positive, parts and materials 
saved, the life of the tank extended 
because the acids had no effect on 
Koroseal. Today Koroseal serves in- 
dustry as a lining for all kinds of acid 
tanks, and in many other important 
ways. Its use is currently restricted to 
essential applications. But limited quan- 
tities can be had for postwar experi- 
ment. If you have a problem that this 
versatile, flexible material might solve, 
write The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Koroseal Division, Akron, O. Fas 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER aot“ SYNTHETIC spaoncle : 











fo fa CAA OAT ROTOR 


You can buy this new postwar 
designed Fairbanks-Morse 
Motor now—knowingthatitwill 
be just as modern—just as effi- 
cient—just as up to the minute 
in years to come as it is today. 


. It is indeed a challenge to 
the future—in efficient motor 
design. 


Im P orta nt H Never before have there been 
more stamina— more protection— more versatility built 
into a motor housing. A demonstration is necessary to 
fully appreciate how much this motor can really offer 


you. See it and judge for yourself. 





@ It is a 40°C. motor! 
®@ It is a protected motor! 


@ It has the most adaptable, 
convenient, and handiest 
conduit box you ever laid 
your eyes on! 


@ It has the famous Fairbanks- 
Morse COPPERSPUN Rotor! 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


D aN 
DIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS Naas 
aS SCALES FM 
OTORS STOKERS \ a 
cat otors 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
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Cover—“Old Bill” of the full-flowing whiskers and 
1914 tin og sprang from the pencil of Bruce 
Bairnsfather, British cartoonist, was a comic character 
who lived on after the last war in the recollections of 
Americans as well as Britons. Created ES pom a 
Flanders setting and most often remembered for his 
classic observation made in a muddy shell crater (“If 
you knows a better ’ole, go to it!) Old Bill is as 
dated as Mademoiselle from Armentiéres. So well 
known are the Old Bill drawings that when his mod- 
em flesh and blood counterpart was spotted by an 
alert International News Photos correspondent on the 
Italian front his likeness was news and is presented as 
such. The modern Old Bill is a Canadian officer, 
Capt. Perry Cadegan of Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. 
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LETTERS 


To Mr. Horler 


In your Feb. 28 issue, Mr. Sydney Horler 
of Sussex, England, “sounds off.” Inasmuch 
as we encountered Mr. Horler’s opinion in an 
American magazine, being read within the 
four walls of our family living room, it seems 
fitting that we take a few minutes to express 
our opinion of Mr. Horler and his views. 
Especially since he thinks so badly of us 
home-front Americans. 

If the British would spend more time learn- 
ing how to make themselves liked by other 
people—especially by the people they govem 
—they might not have to yammer for their 
neighbors so often to help them quiet their 
squealing baby. 

With plenty of housecleaning of your own 
to do, Mr. Horler, you cannot keep your nose 
out of American domestic affairs. Our Congress 
and President are OUR business, not yours. 
Congress is the voice of the people around 
which American democracy gains its name 
and strength. The President is merely the 
executive branch. 


Mrs. Epwin V. D1sBLE 
Highland Park, Mich. 








To Mr. Horler: I am sure that we all have 
a great deal of respect for the way that the 
British held out for all those months from 
June 1940 to December 1941. And I think 
that we are all aware of the common cause 




























































*VIP is Army slanguage 
for “very important people”. 


The greater their importance, 
the greater the need 

to measure their journeys 

by time — not distance. 


That means AIR TRAVEL. 


VIP means Presidents, 

Prime Ministers, 

Secretaries of State, 

Diplomats, Senators, 

Secretaries of War, and Navy, 
Generals, Admirals, Technicians. 


Yes, and VIP means the wounded 
flown to base hospitals, 

troop reinforcements 

and paratroops. 


When the war has been won 

you, too, will be VIP, ; 

for you will measure your journeys 
by time — not distance. 


Then again your seat 

in a Douglas transport 
will be just as important 
as any famous person's 
going your way. 











These World-Wide Airlines Are Douglas Equipped: American 


Airlines . . . Braniff Airways . . . Chicago & Southern Air Lines . . . 
Colonial Airlines ... Delta Air Lines . . . Eastern Air Lines . . . West- 
ern Air Lines . . . Northeast Airlines . . . Northwest Airlines . . . Pan 
American Airways .. . Pennsylvania-Central Airlines . . . Transconti- 
nental and Western Air . . . United Air Lines . . . China National 
Airways ... Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. ... Avianca (Aerovies 
Nacionales de Colombia) . . . Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion . . . Panair 
Do Brazil . . . Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, S. A. . . . Uraba, 


Douglas 


AIRCRAFT 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


Leng Beech Ei Segundo, and Daggett, Coll, Tulse, Okishome, Okichome City, Chicege 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 


* 


Medellin and Central Airways, Inc. . . . Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) ... 
Primeras Lineas Urugvayos de Navegacion Aerea, S. A... . Aerovias 
de Guatemala, $. A. . . . Canadian Pacific Airlines, Lid... . Australian 
National Airlines . . . Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) ... Royal Neth- 
erlands Indies Airways (K.N.I.L.M.) ... Sabena (Belgian Congo) 
. . . Swissair (Switzerland) ... A. 8. Aerotransport (Sweden) .. .- 
indian Notional Airways (India) ... U.A.?.E. (Spain) .. . Aer Lingus 
(Ireland) . .. American Airlines of Mexico . . . British Overseas 
Airways Corp. (BOAC) (England). 





“THERE’S NO GONG HERE” 


.-. Says Major Edward Bowes* 


“If you want to see a fast-stepping performance under 
really tough conditions, take a look at your local hotel- 
men at work. They are housing and feeding unprece- 
dented numbers of servicemen on furlough, military and 
civilian production men expediting war plant output and 
government officials gearing the nation’s resources to the 
increased tempo of the conflict. Frank Andrews, of the 
Hotel New Yorker, informs me that of more than 700,000 
guests he housed last year, seven out of ten were in uni- 
form or a branch of vital war work! And the same ratio 
applies everywhere. The hotelmen of the nation have 
done an outstanding job of keeping this vital industry 
functioning despite severe shortages of trained man- 
power, materials and replacements. Help them when you 
can by making advance reservations and cancelling them 
when your plans change.” 


*Hear Major Bowes and his famous Amateurs sponsored by Chrysler 
Corporation over the CBS Network, Thursdays at 9 P. M. E.W.T. 


Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
to create a better understanding of the wartime 
problems of America’s hotels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 


2500 Rooms from 


A re) 
ANOrews Freside 


Home of f 


C 


$3.85 
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that we are fighting for. So rather than try to 
convince us of your country’s independence 
without our aid, why not take an appreciative 
attitude? : 

Without having any of the earmarks of an 
isolationist, I dislike your selection of taking 
the “Internationalist” Miss Thompson as an 
example of what the Americans should have 
been thinking, and then in the following 
paragraph, denounce our congressmen, and 
brand them as you did. Our congressmen, as 
well as the whole citizen body, do have the 
right of freedom of speech, without which we 
might as well be living in any of the coun- 
tries subject to Hitler’s tyranny. In a democ- 
racy we expect to be able to criticize those in 
authority over us, even our great President, 
that he may the better represent us in our 
dealings with others. 


ManrcGarET D. CHESTER 
Chicago, Il. 


Mme. Voronoff 


To call an exotic woman, as Mme. Voronoff 
truly is, “a pretty blonde” (your description 
of Feb. 14,) indicates the need of a quick 


Internations: 


trip to her husband’s clinic on the part of 
your writing staff. Magnificence, thy name is 
Voronoff! 


Scr. J. KARNOFSKY 
Alaska 


The Irish 

I read with interest the reported remark of 
Mr. Chas. F. Connolly with reference to Mrs. 
Shaw’s will: “Why, when the Irish were civi- 
lizing the world, the English were barbarians, 
so steeped in denseness they would kiss the 
clay on an Irish boot—and I've history to 
prove it.” 

I wonder if you could persuade Mr. Con- 
nolly to furnish chapter and verse for some of 
this “history,” and I wonder if he would care 
to comment at the same time upon the 
well-established genuine historical fact that 





Back in the pre-war years one automobile maker 
advertised: “Look at all three—then decide.” That's 
about what our fighting airmen do when they load 
up 20 mm. aircraft cannon in preparation for trouble. 


They’ve got three choices: a super-tough, super- 
hard, sharp-pointed shell for piercing armor ...a 
hollow-pointed shell which mushrooms on impact 
and rips great holes through light fuselages ... or a 
shell packed with TNT that explodes and fills an 

WORLD'S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER enemy cockpit or engine with ragged chunks of steel. 


Bethlehem is supplying steel for the manufacture of 


THLEHE all types of shells, in a wide range of sizes from 30 
* * BE STEEL * * calibre up to the largest shells used on warships. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER BETHLEHEM STEEL EXPORT CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 





“On time -/call this another 


Business offices everywhere find 
the constantly increasing volume 


of figures and records a staggering» 


load in the face of critical person- 
nel shortage. Helping to get this 
essential work out on time—ready 
when needed, accurate — is the 
job of Monroe machines and the 

onroe organization. 

Payroll calculations and records, 
statistics and special reports, in- 


Monroe MA7-W Calculator 


A timely example of Monroe’s 
special wartime service is the 
new book — 

MONROE SIMPLIFIED 
METHODS FOR 
PAYROLL 
CALCULATIONS 


Ask the nearest Monroe Branch 

Jor a copy...or write to Monroe 

Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
nge, New Jersey. 


voices, costs and inventory records, 
posting and accounting procedures 
—these are the life blood of busi- 
ness and Monroe renders invalu- 
able service. in speeding up and 


‘simplifying this work. 


Call the nearby Monroe branch. 
Our representative will explain 


the availability of Monroe Calcv- . 


lating, Listing and Accounting Ma- 
chines under the existing condi- 
tions. His counsel and experience 
will be helpful in suggesting short 
cuts and methods to save vitally 
precious hours. 

Ask about our Guaranteed Main- 
tenance Plan to keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Mechine 


MONROE 


CALCULATING, LISTING, AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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St. Patrick was an Englishman, said to have 
been captured and taken into slavery by 
Irish pirates? 

F. J. S. Grace 
New York City 


i cee aa 


Slice of Ham 


In your review of “Jane Eyre,” you re- 
ferred to Orson Welles’s acting as a “gener- 
ous slice of ham” . . . For a change, I have 
to throw in my inexperienced but heartfelt 
vote of dissension. Perhaps I may be wrong, 


but after all, isn’t the difference between a 


“slice of ham” and-a “slice of .greatness” in- 
finitely small . . .P Thank you! 
Prc. RALPH SHUGERT Jr. 

Camp Roberts, Calif. 
Smith Girls 

The soldiers at Amherst were quite sur- 
prised to read in your Feb. 21 issue that 
Smith girls claim they have to drink to keep 
their men. The chief complaint against Smith 
girls is their expensiveness. Every date, sooner 
or later, passes through the barroom phase, 
during which time the date calmly proceeds 
to drink the most hardened GI sponge under 
the table. The insatiable thirst of Smith girls 
is something which Amherst soldiers cannot 
control—although, with only $50 a month, 
they wish they could. ~ 

Pvr. Leonarp A. CoHEN 

U.S.M.A. 

Amherst College 

Amherst, Mass. 


DPoOoorD 


White Collar Smokes 

In your Feb. 28 issue under the heading 
“White-Collar Men,” I have read Mr. Kyle F. 
Brooks’s suggestions on how a Mr. John Alessi 
could have saved so much money over a 
period of fifteen years by changing his way 
of living from smoking cigarettes to a pipe. 

I, too, am a white-collar man, and have to 
take up the issue on the side of Mr. Alessi. It 
seems to me that if a man works every day 
he should have at least the pleasure of smok- 
ing a pack of cigarettes a day, and after all, 
maybe everyone doesn’t like a pipe. 

Cuas. R. SCHNEIDER 
Middletown, Ohio 


“Trook” 


NeEwswEEK for Feb. 28 says that Truk is 
pronounced “Trook.” I have a special interest 
in this pronunciation and have asked many 
naval men and others concerning it. They are 
unanimous that the correct pronunciation is 
“Truck.” 

TorreEY STEARNS 

New York City 


You say that Truk is pronounced “Trook.” 
We have been wondering if this means it is 
to rhyme with “choose” or “booze,” or with 
“book.” I think you should have used some 
phonetic markings and wish you would now 
set us straight. 

GEorGE W. WITHERSPOON 

Missoula, Mont. 


‘Most authorities agree that the pronunci- 
ation should be trook, to rhyme with book, 
although trdok, as in choose, is preferred in 


some quarters. 
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SPOON 


This is a composite picture of the man 
who owns the electric industry. 


He’s a farmer, doctor, or carpenter. He 

runs a rivet gun, turret lathe, or stamp- 

ing press. He’s a merchant, minister or 

mailman, They’re all in here. 

And the point of the picture is: The 

typical owner of America’s electric in 
ustry is a typical American. 


Millions of such men — and women — 
own it directly by owning stock in local 
light and power companies. Many 
millions more own it indirectly through 
savings banks and insurance companies 
— which reinvest the money entrusted 
to them very largely in utility securities. 


Probably no other industry is so widely 


owned by the people it serves. [f you 
are one of the 45,000,000 bank de- 
positors or 67,000,000 life insurance 
policyholders, you have a real stake in 
this industry. 


You have a right to know that whatever 
affects the electric industry affects you. 
You have a right to be proud that your 
industry, under sound business manage- 
ment, has successfully stepped power 
production up to meet enormous war 
demands — and prices have been held 
down to low pre-war levels, 


You and all America enjoy the benefits. 


© Heor "Report to the Nation," outstanding news 
pore of the week, every Tuesday evening, 9:30, 
.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Don’t Waste Electricity Just Because It isn't Rationed! 


154 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


SELF - SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 
*% Names on request from this magazine. 
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Experienced travelers bound 
for New York know that all 
roads lead to The Taft—a. 
great modern hotel offering 
the most in convenience and 
comfort; with rates so low 
thattheymeanreal economy! 
2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


arsonse NEW YORK('9 


TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 
BING & BING MANAGEMENT 



















‘BECAUSE’ 


of HOLLOW GRINDING 


BECAUSE pats are hotiow ground 


they re FLEXIBLE in the razor 


ae inva they're FLEXIBLE, in the 


razor, they shave with a “FEATHER TOUCH 


BECAUSE... shave with a “FEATHER 


TOUCH’ they shave cooler and last longer 


PAL 


hollow-ground 


RAZOR BLADES 
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TRANSITION 





Carlson the Raider and his Hollywood counterpart both remarried 


Marriages: Lt. Cot. Evans Forpyce 
Carson, USMC, 48, leader of “Carlson’s 
Raiders” in the Pacific, married his third 
wife, Mrs. Peccy Tatum Whuyte, 31, at 
San Diego, Calif. 

RANDOLPH ScoTT, 45-year-old actor 


" who played Carlson’s counterpart in the 


picture “Gung Hol,” married his second 
wife, Marie Patricia STILLMAN, 25, in 
Riverside, Calif. Carlson helped them 


celebrate. 


Birth: Betry GraBxe, 26, screen actress, 
had a 7-pound 12-ounce girl, Victoria 
ELizaBETH, born prematurely and by 
Caesarean section (March 3). Miss Grable 
is married to trumpeter-bandleader HARRY 
James, 28, (NEWSWEEK, July 12, 1943). 
She named her child after the character 
she played in “Springtime in the Rockies.” 


Cleared: Wac Lr. Vincinia Wicut, 24, 
brought before an Army reclassification 
board on charges of insubordination, has 
been exonerated “and completely vindi- 
cated,” her attorney announced last 
week. Lieutenant Wight, who will go to 
Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., was accused 
of eating a pint of ice cream and a 


watermelon with enlisted personnel, ow- 


ing $1.50 to a “striker” (Army member 
who acts as a servant), and refusing to 
give a financial statement to her accuser 
and superior officer,  - 

Cart. Evetyn ROoTH- 
rock—who has already 
been transferred from her 
command at Fort My- 
ers, Va. (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 21). 


Intermission: In Holly- 
wood Lr. Compr. Ros- 
ERT MONTGOMERY swap- 
ped experiences with 
Capt. CLARK GABLE and 
Lr. (j.G.) RoBERT Tay- 
tor. Not long after this 
picture was taken, Mont- 

omery returned to sea 
aay. and Taylor set out 
for Livermore, Calif., 
where he will serve as a 
flight instructor for naval 
aviation cadets. 


stayed in Hollywood to edit films he 
made on bombing raids over Germany 
when he was overseas last spring and 
summer. 


Yearmarks: Pore Prus XII was 68 
(March 2). The day also marked the 
fifth anniversary of his election to the 
papacy, and the 67th birthday of his 
Secretary of State Luicr CARDINAL Mac- 
LIONE. 

Sm Henry Woon, distinguished Brit- 
ish conductor, was 75 (March 3). He 
received a volume signed by 1,250 men 
and women of the arts, a check for some 
$4,000 for a music center which he is 
planning—and a red carnation. 


Flash: WALTER WINCHELL admitted his 
wife “scooped me on a blessed event.” 
Deciding to adopt a child whose father 
was at war, the columnist’s wife phoned 
a foster home, was told a 14-month-old 
Chinese girl baby was available, and ac- 
cepted the child sight unseen. Once they 
saw her, both were enthusiastic about 
the baby. : 


Trip: Two Republican Representatives, 
Joun M. Vorys of Ohio and Joserx 
Ciark BaLpwin of New York departed 
to visit the European theater of oper- 
ations. Their mission. was undisclosed, 





International 


Gable . Bob, Clark, and Robert: The movie heroes were fighting 























You AND ME, Too, PrivaTE JONES 


Snooze on, soldier. There’s nothing 
to spoil your beauty sleep this ayem. 
Let the bugler back in camp toot his 
reveille. Let the sarge worry about 
someone else for K.P. And leave it 
up to me to be furnace man. 

Sure, that’s my job around here. 
"Course, I'll admit, Bryant gas heat- 
ing doesn’t need much attention. It 
clicks off after you hit the hay, starts 
getting the place toasty before you 
open an eye. Keeps the house warm 


and comfy no matter what the weath- 
erman dishes up outside. Your Mom 


says it’s cleaner. Pop calls it the 


“lazy man’s dream come true.” 

Seems the neighbors like the way 
I do things, too. Fact is, they all 
want Bryant gas heating soon as 
they can get it. Smart cookies, you’d 
call ’em. Yeah... you and me, too, 
Private Jones. 


THE BRYANT HEATER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
One of the Dresser Industries 
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‘iw men who do the fighting 
whether on land, sea or in the 
air, know how important it is to 
have the best equipment. 


They realize that the work we do 
in our factories can, if done well 
enough, give them a combat ad- 
vantage. 


We realize that, too. That’s why 
we are devoting all the skills we 


N 


have developed, all the crafts we 
have mastered, to give our armed 
forces the all-important edge. 


Whether it’s a plane, an anti-air- 
craft gun, a tank, or a highly sen- 
sitive flying instrument, each gets 
every technical plus we can give it 
— and that’s several. 


Craftsmanship is a Fisher tradi- 
tion. And today we believe that 
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The Army-Navy “E” flies above four 
Fisher plants for excellence in aircraft 
production and from two others for tank 
production, while the Navy “E,” with 
four stars, is flown by still another Fisher 
plant for its naval ordnance work. 


craftsmanship carries a particu- 
lar punch of its own to give a 
fighting man a break when a 
break is more than welcome. 
Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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but observers guessed the congressmen 
wanted to visit troops before election 
time. 


Longhair: JOHNNY 
WEISSMULLER, 

promised straight 
roles after long years 
of grunting as Tar- 
zan, got a real hair- 
cut in Hollywood, 
his first in twelve 
years, according to 
his press agent. 
Shedding his tresses, 
Weissmuller felt 
“like Little Lord 
Fauntleroy after his 
curls were shorn.” 








‘Associated Press 
Tarzan trim 


And Vice Versa! Japanese troops charg- 
ing Marines at Cape Gloucester, New 
Britain, had a new war cry: “To hell with 
Babe Ruth!” Result: 30 dead Japs. In 
New York the Babe, a prewar hero to 
baseball-loving Japan, said: “To hell with 
all Japs anyway!” 


Flame: Dorotuy Lamour, screen star, 
received a note from a Czech soldier sta- 
tioned in England: “Dear Miss Lamour: 
I love you very much. I dream about you 
every night. Please send me a carton of 
American cigarettes.” 


Exes: HERBERT Hoover, only living ex- 
President, was twice the luncheon guest 
in Nassau of the Duke oF WINDsoR, 





British ex-King and Governor of the Ba- 
hamas, where Hoover was on a fishing 
trip. 


Deaths: Rep. THomas H. CuL.en, 76, 
New York Democrat (see page 54), died 
of uremia (Washington, Feb. 29). 

PenHrR Evinp SvINHUFvuD, 82, Presi- 
dent of Finland from 1931 to 1937, was 
reported dead in Helsinki by a Nazi DNB 
broadcast (Feb. 29). Pioneer champion 
of Finnish independence from Russia, 
Svinhufvud endured exile in Siberia be- 
fore becoming Finland’s peacetime elder 
statesman. : 

Lucius NATHAN LitravEr, 85, philan- 
thropist and ex-congressman (New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y., March 2). 











One of Canada’s Largest Manufactur- 
ing Firms Invites Inquiries from U.S. 
Companies.—Is in position to Manu- 

facture Additional Lines of Machinery, 
Equipment and Appliances. 


NGLIS can manufacture additional machinery, equip- 
ment, appliances and precision products, in its large 
and modern plant in Toronto. Inquiries from responsible 
manufacturers in the United States are invited. We can 
assist you in the development, engineering and manu- 
facturing of products that fit in with our facilities. At 
present we are operating the largest small arms plant in 
the British Empire, a modern steel plate fabrication shop, 
and machine shop for medium to medium-heavy lines. 


Inglis manufactures its own products and those of its 
associated companies, including pumps, forging hammers 
and presses, boilers, pressure vessels, glass-lined tanks, 
marine engines, etc. 


If desired, Inglis can also handle the servicing and 
distribution of your products. 








Your Inquiry Will Be Treated in Strict Confidence. 


Address Your Letter to ; 
“Personal Attention of The President’’ 


INGLIS PRESENT PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 
Several types of Machine Guns e Automatic Pistols « 
Mounts « Optical Apparatus « Precision Gauge coe 
Torpedo Parts. 
Turbines, Marine Engines and Machinery for the Oil, Mining, 
Steel, Pulp and Paper and other Basic Industries. 


ot DUN N INGLIS 
CoLimiled, 


TORONT<( 
CAN ADA 


As many as 17,000 men 
and women are employed 
by Inglis at peak produc- 
tion periods! 











What Do We Owe tim First? 


First, our unremitting effort to bring him back safely ... - 
and soon. As to that, there are no two opinions. 
That means: To buy every Bond we can. To work every 


hour we can. To waste not an ounce, either 
of steel or of food. ‘To send him flawless 
weapons with ever greater speed. 




























In point of time .. . those 
things come first. They are no 
more important, however, than 
to assure him a job, when he 
comes back. To build a peace 
time economy which will use 
all of our present productive 
capacity will challenge Ameri- 
ca’s industrial genius . . . can 
only be done by bringing the 
prices of the things people 
want to new levels where mil- 
lions of new buyers can be add- 
ed. It must be done. 


The contribution of the Bul- 
lard machines furthers both of 
these ends. Today they build 
war weapons faster . . . tomor- 
row they can be quickly re- 
tooled to lower the costs of the 
vital needs for a better world. 


THE BULLARD 


COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
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(an you get em across the river’? 


You've got a fox, a sheep and a head of cabbage, see? 
(Don’t ask us how you got ’em — you just got ’em.) 
And you want to ferry all three across this river. You 
can make as many trips as you like, but you can’t take 
’em all at once. One at a time. Now, if you leave the 
fox alone with the sheep, he'll raise old Ned with 
the mutton. And if you leave the sheep alone with the 
cabbage, you won’t find enough cabbage left to make 
a spoonful of cole slaw. How are you going to get 
’em across the river?* 


Our psychologist friend says if you can do this 
in six minutes you’re right smart. And if you can do 
it in three minutes — why, you’re a puzzle expert, 


N. W. AYER & SON 


° 


We’re experts on puzzles, too — but a different 
kind. Figures — that’s our specialty. Particularly 
when they’re connected with business and industry. 
When a puzzle’ has something to do with costs and 
payrolls —we have a field day. We’ve got puzzles 
like that down to a system. Actually make machines 
do the work. 


We call our machine the Comptometer. It’s fast, 

to save manpower ; economical, to save money. It’s a 

vital weapon in Management’s battle for increased 

production. Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 

1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. Makers of 
Comptometer Adding-Calculating Machines. 

# If you can’t figure this one out—write us. 





Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 10 of a series, General Staff. 


A: Field Headquarters sits a staff officer—telephoning. In his hands, this familiar 
instrument, now a weapon of war, controls the striking power of our forces 
in the whole area of combat. Over it flow the orders that will drive back 
the enemy till the final order —“Cease Firing”—is flashed to every front. 


ast ANNIVERS 4p 


CP? Western Electric 


(N PEACE...SOQURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 


Won't YOU help them 
lead our men to Victory? 


The ablest officers and the bravest 
men can win this war only with yosr 
full support. They must have weap- 
ons, food, supplies—more and more 
and MORE of them. Make sure they _ 
get them. Buy War Bonds, mort 

War Bonds and STILL MORE! 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


= evidence the Japs have pulled 
back a good part of their air force to pro- 
tect the home islands against U. S. bomb- 
ing attacks they believe are sure to come 
soon... F.D.R. has been in continuous 
cable correspondence with Stalin since 
the Teheran conference, sometimes ex- 
changing three or four messages a week; 
officials feel this will help build Soviet- 
U. S. understanding . . . Washington now 
thinks the Jap army and navy chiefs 
weren't ousted because of the way they 
were conducting the war, but because 


they favored an immediate naval show- 


down with the U. S. Fleet .. . U.S. strat- 
egists who aim at eventually getting a 
port in South China don’t favor British 
strategy aimed at recapturing Singapore. 


British Oil Counters 


Some American oil men suspect the 
British of trying to deny Secretary 
Ickes’s Saudi Arabia pipeline (see page 
62) a Mediterranean outlet, or at least 
restrict its postwar flow. It’s asserted that 
the British, to maintain dominance of the 
postwar European market for their own 
Iraq oil fields, have already virtually shut 
off Alexandria as a terminal and refinery 
ite for the pipeline by inducing the Egyp- 
tian Finance Minister to sponsor a 15% 
export tax which covers! refined oil from 
any source. Now the pipeline sponsors 
are considering terminals in Palestine or 
Syria, where the British Iraq lines termi- 
nate. But the alert British have applied 
for enough American-made pipe to 
double their lines’ 80,000 barrel-a-day 
capacity against the day when Ickes’s 
line would deliver 100,000 barrels. These 
applications, however, will probably be 
shelved or denied. 


Middle East Oil Charges 


Watch for fireworks if Congress probes 
the Ickes Middle East pipeline plan. 
Charges that would probably be aired 
include: (1) that State Department en- 
dorsement was wangled on a lone ad- 
miral’s claim of war necessity, though 
approved by the Chiefs of Staff, (2) that 
everything points to the European war’s 
end before the line’s completion, which 
means there should be an outlet on the 
Red Sea or Persian Gulf to service the 


Asiatic war, (8) that a Palestine outlet, 
strengthening that country’s economy 
with Arabian oil, would promote friction 
with King Ibn Saud, and (4) that the 
25% discount for the 1,000,000,000-barrel 
U.S. naval storage means higher com- 
mercial prices and possible general scarci- 
ties, thwarting the aim of cheap com- 
modities freely exchanged. 


Brass Hats in Action 


It hasn’t been revealed yet that the 
Marines had a distinguished audience 
during their Marshall Islands invasion. 
The onlookers included Navy Under Sec- 
retary James V. Forrestal, his aide, Capt. 
John E. Gingrich, and Rear Admiral Ben 
Moreell, chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. Although the party didn’t land 
with the first wave, they went ashore the 
following morning on Roi and Namur, 
where the Marines were still cleaning out 
the last Jap remnants. During the ap- 
proach to the atoll a shell from a Jap 
shore gun missed Forrestal by about 15 
feet. In his informal slacks and open 
shirt, he was several times mistaken for 
a Marine, and a boatswain’s mate once 
shouted at him: “Hey, buddy, where’s 
your hat?” 


Polish Problem Tactics 


The U.S. and Great Britain are not in 
agreement on the best approach to solv- 
ing the Russo-Polish problem. London 
currently believes that the two groups 
should settle their differences in prin- 
ciple. before attempting to get back on 
diplomatic speaking terms. On the other 
hand, Washington still believes that the 
initial step should be the resumption of 
diplomatic relations followed by attempts 
to work out a settlement. But Britain 
fears a conference-table discussion would 
only lead to name calling and a new 
blowup. Washington, however, is not im- 
posing its views, believing that the prob- 
lem is primarily one for the British to 


handle. 


National Notes — 


Although Attorney General Biddle - 


hasn’t indicated he’s quitting, there are 
mysterious campaigns afoot for his suc- 
cessor; two names currently mentioned 
are Tom C. Clark and Norman Littell, 
both assistant attorneys general . . . Some 
American Legion Posts which have or- 
ganized Red Cross blood donor commit- 
tees are soliciting local draft boards for 
the names of those who have been de- 
ferred and then arbitrarily making ap- 
pointment dates for the men . . . The 
Justice Department’s antitrust division is 


gathering evidence against several Texas 
loan-shark chains charging their clients 
up to 300% annual interest. 


Political Straws 

Since the tax-bill incident, Senator 
Barkley has discouraged all attempts to 
link him with anti-fourth-term Democrats 
. .. Even if the GOP should win a House 
majority before the election, Minority 
Leader Martin says privately that he 
wouldn’t attempt to reorganize the cham- 
ber until after November . . . This year’s 
most clear-cut isolationist-interventionist 
fight is expected in New Hampshire when 
Representative Stearns, a supporter of 
F.D.R.’s foreign policy, tries for Senator 
Tobey’s seat in the GOP primary. 





Trends Abroad 


, heavy raids on Helsinki clear- 
ly indicate that the Red Army has a 
strategic bombing force that undoubtedly 
will soon be in use against targets in Ger- 
many . . . General Leclerc, who led a 
Free French column up from the Chad 
into Libya, is slated for a ranking post 
in the French invasion army . . . Many 
high in both London and Washington 
circles are swinging around toward ap- 
proval of Moscow’s Free German Com- 
mittee’s aim of dealing with a non-Nazi 
government as opposed to unconditional 
surrender . . . Though they won’t be able 
to deliver, expect the Germans to offer 
to send Turkey the arms the Allies now 
refuse to supply . . . Allied plans for 
liberating the Greek islands and _ ulti- 
mately Greece are being revised; bases in 
Turkey can no longer be counted on. 


Dutch Manpower Count 


The Dutch underground reports two 
ruses used lately by the Nazis to get an 
accurate count of men who might be 
available to aid an Allied invasion. One 
was a mandatory registration for razor- 
blade purchases. Every man had to apply 
to an authorized dealer in writing. Youths 
of 18 were permitted to register when 
they reached that age. This gave the 
Nazis a fairly complete manpower count. 
The second was an order for the reintern- 
ment of war prisoners under which, © 
however, employers were permitted to 
obtain exemption for needed men. This 
enabled the Germans to index and locate 
nearly all war veterans. 


Eire-German Break 

Don’t be surprised if Eire severs diplo- 
matic relations with Germany soon. The 
action would be based on charges of 
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unneutral Nazi conduct. It’s highly im- 
portant to the success of forthcoming 
Allied military operations that the Ger- 
man Minister in Dublin be deprived of 
communication with Berlin. The Ger- 
mans in Eire have ample opportunity to 
obtain military information. For instance, 
thousands of Eire citizens serve. as vol- 
unteers in the British Army and thou- 
sands more work in British war indus- 
tries. These frequently make visits home 
and naturally talk about their wartime 
experiences. Last week a joint Anglo- 
American note was served on Dublin 
asking that relations with the Axis be cut. 


Hamburg Recovery 


With officials so sanguine about the 
success of the recent bombings of Ger- 
many, the latest intelligence reports on 
conditions in Hamburg are highly sig- 
nificant. After the last saturation bombing 
in August, the Allies believed they had 
smashed the city’s contribution to the 
German war effort. It has been previ- 
ously reported here that Nazi reconstruc- 


tion in Hamburg was fast and efficient.’ 


It’s now known that within six weeks 
after the last bombing, the port was 
handling 70% of its normal shipping ton- 
nage. Currently, reconstruction has pro- 
ceeded so well that 39 of the previous 89 
movie theaters are open for business. It 
would appear that Hamburg will be back 
on the schedule for heavy bombings soon. 


French Auto Plans 


French automobile manufacturers have 
worked up some ambitious plans which 
they believe will permit successful post- 
war competition with U.S. car makers. 
Neutrals report that at a Paris meeting 
in November the manufacturers decided 
to merge nine of the eleven principal 
French concerns (Renault and Citrdéen 
held out) into two cartels. Each would 
produce one passenger and one com- 
mercial model equipped with a new-type 
fuel injection pump replacing the carbu- 
retor. The French face few reconversion 
problems, since their factories, working 
for the Germans, are producing complete 
motor vehicles of French design. 


Foreign Notes 


The 1944 Vichy French budget totals 
420,000,000,000 francs, with only 153,- 
000;000,000 earmarked for French needs, 
and the balance covering German oc- 
cupation costs; incidentally, the Germans 
have withdrawn nearly all the occupation 
marks that once flooded the Paris area 
. . . Reminiscent of the “Hitler double” 
stories are those now circulating in Eu- 
rope which hold that there have been 
three Marshal Titos in Yugoslavia; the 
first two are supposed to have been 
killed . . . King Peter’s fiancée, Princess 
Alexandra of Greece, is playing an im- 
portant part in Britain’s efforts to get 
Peter to accept Marshal Tito, she’s argu- 
ing that it’s the only way he can fe: 





crown for himself and, incidentally, for 
her . . . British Agriculture Minister Hud- 
son has decided to give up his job, but 
it’s doubtful if the government will let 
him quit without a fight. 


ooo 





Vitamin Price War 


The packaged vitamins industry, which 
late last year fought to a standstill the 
OPA’s efforts to slash prices about 20%, 
on grounds that the OPA was exceeding 
its powers has got into a price war that 
has brought surprising results. The OPA 
contended that retail vitamin prices were 
out of line with costs and that the profit 
margin was too high. Now, the industry 
is apparently proving it. At any rate, re- 
tail vitamin prices have tumbled nearly 
50% in some instances. Typical example: 
one major distributor this week cut his 
price from $2.49 to $1.43 for a 250- 
tablet bottle of B:. 


Cooperative Brewing 


Without fanfare, some twenty small 
breweries scattered throughout the coun- 
try are working on an important cooper- 
ative. production and _ merchandising 
program. First step has been to decide 
on a formula for a common “master 


brew,” using as nearly as possible the. 


same materials. Then they plan to pool 
their marketing and promotion activities 
and advertise nationally their “master 


_ brew.” In this way they hope to reduce 


costs and compete with the large brew- 
ers, who have national reputations and 
distribution. Businessmen believe, bar- 
ring antitrust complications, that they 
may well have developed a pattern worth 
copying by other industries. 


Essential Youths 


The new tightening of occupational 
deferments in the 22-26 age group, com- 
ing on top of the clampdown in the 
18-22 category, has thoroughly alarmed 
some electrical and chemical industries. 
For instance, one big electrical manufac- 
turer doing important electronics devel- 
opment and production work says 32% 
of his technicians are under 26, all se- 
lected because of their specialized train- 
ing. A major chemical producer insists 
that output of the new, powerful de- 
lousing powder, DDT, scheduled ‘for 
June, may be seriously hampered _be- 
cause the work is being done by young 
men. All claim that older men on their 
technical staffs can’t be used as replace- 
ments because they’re needed elsewhere 
to handle vastly expanded facilities. 
There’s even talk of a “March on Wash- 
ington” to plead with the War Depart- 
ment. 


Business Footnotes 


With Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & - 


Beane netting $4,000,000 last year com- 
pared with $100,000 in 1942, other Wall 
Street brokers are considering instituting 





similar department-store security selling 
methods . . . The Superintendent of Doc- 
uments had 10,000 advance orders for 
copies of the Baruch-Hancock report by 
the time it came off the press last week 
. .. The RFC probably will have to ask 
Congress for additional appropriations, 
but it will need less money as requests 
for plant financing have decreased and 
many previous loans are being repaid. 





Press Notes 


The latest American successes in the 
Pacific have caused the British press for 
the first time to cover the war in that area 
with complete stories; previously only 
The Stars and Stripes carried full Pacific 
news ... The Reader’s Digest is currently 
working on a complete change of format 
which it may adopt after the war... A 
good many of the gloomy Anzio beach- 
head stories originating in’ Washington 
were based on a background press con- 
ference held by a British officer back from 
Italy; such conferences were to be a 
weekly feature, but none have been held 
since . . . There are 28 German corre- 
spondents in the Lisbon press corps, at 
least three Japanese, seven British, only 
one full-time U.S. newspaperman, and 
four unemployed Italians. 


Miscellany 

The success of Dunninger’s mind-read- 
ing shows on the Blue Network has 
started a trend in thought-communication 
programs; the other chains are busily 
signing up prominent telepathists . . 
Frank Lloyd Wright has been commis- 
sioned to design a new building for the 
Museum of Non-Objective Paintings in 
New York . . . WOR, New York outlet 
for the Mutual Network, will enter the 
phonograph record business, placing that 
chain on an equal footing with two other 
networks—NBC (affiliated with Victor), 
and CBS (with Columbia) ... Arthur 
Train is completing a play featuring 
Ephraim Tutt, his famous angler-lawyer 
character; the show is scheduled for 
Broadway production this year with Ray- 
mond Massey in the leading role. 


Book Notes 

A collection of the writings of Ray- 
mond Clapper, popular Scripps-Howard 
columnist killed in the Marshalls, will be 
published in June by Whittlesey House; 
Mrs. Clapper will write a biography of 
her husband which will be included in 
the book . . . Sales of Walter Lippmann’s 
book, “U.S. ‘Foreign Policy: Shield of 
the Republic,” have passed the 300,000 
mark and the total number printed to 
date (including the Pocket Book edition) 
is 750,000 copies . . . Carter Field, Wash- 
ington representative of the Bell Syndi- 
cate, has contracted with Whittlesey 
House to write a biography of Bernard 
Baruch titled “Baron of Hobcaw,” from 
the name of the Administration adviser’s 
South Carolina estate. 
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Don't be misled by the political breathing spell that’s followed 
in the wake of the Barkley incident. Everybody concerned is 
resting from the fight, still a little punch-drunk, taking stock, 
planning next moves. This applies to Republicans as well as 
Democrats. 


Republican brains are being racked for ways and means to 
capitalize on the Democratic rift. So far, every bright idea has 
encountered the warning: “You might drive the Democrats 
together.” 


Good bet still is: In the end, practical Democratic politics 
rather than misfired Republican strategy will bring a truce be- 
tween F.D.R. and his Congressional party mates. This doesn’t 
mean Democrats won't initiate and participate in moves to 
checkmate the President and to keep him on notice that Con- 
gress has gone independent. The Russell rider and Daniels- 
Wickard case indicate the trend. 


Prevailing Republican aim is no rocking of the boat. GOP talk 
has gone super-cocky lately. It can be headlined: “We’re bound 
to coast in—unless we get careless and make a major mistake.” 


The International Labor Organization already has expressed 
approval of the sugar and wheat agreements which are partici- 
pated in by governments, and are therefore not considered 
cartels. 


Developments among British and Dutch industries may force 
the issue. Although the British Government has taken no action, 
a well-formulated plan for British cartels is being pushed by 
industrialists. Unless the U.S. wants to be left out of world 
trade, it may have to follow suit. 


Watch for rapid expansion of job placement activities for vet- 
erans. The pattern already is being worked out in seven USES 
experimental stations. The idea is to establish one place in each 
city where veterans can get all the job assistance and career 
guidance they need. 


Many companies are asking for veterans only when they place 
orders for workers. 


Most of the returning soldiers want careers. Workers at the 
stations say a majority: prefer career guidance now to immediate 
jobs that will pay big wages but may disappear after the war. 


sy 





Simplification of your income tax is prov- 
ing a tougher nut to crack than most con- 


gressmen thought. The Ways and Means , 


Committee is trying to incorporate the 
Victory tax into the regular income tax 
without losing any taxpayers. Experts say 
it can’t be done. 


- But you can expect the simplification bill 
by late this month. Chairman Doughton 
wants it reported out by March 15 de- 
spite any bugs. He’s hopeful because his 
men and specialists from the Treasury 
and Internal Revenue are working to- 
gether in unprecedented harmony. 


Failure of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to take action on postwar reserves for 
corporations is causing concern in both 
houses. Advocates of the reserve plan 
point out the war may take a sudden turn 
this year, causing production to drop off, 
making action in 1945 too late. 


Ie you're thinking of investing money in 
small business after the war you may get 
a break on your income tax. Doughton 
plans to draw up a bill providing for ex- 
emptions based on such investments. 


Don’t attach too much importance to 
anti-cartel talk in government circles. De- 
spite sentiment against them, the feeling 
is growing that American business will 
have to make some cartel-like agreements 
before the war ends. 








Surplus Property Plans 


Here’s a thumbnail sketch of Will 
Clayton’s plans in his new surplus- 
property job: 

His staff will be small, highly 
trained. He'll follow the Baruch- 
Hancock proposals, work through 
other government agencies. 


Products before plants—that’s the 
order in which surpluses will be 
handled. Raw materials, parts, even 
completed items are starting to 
pile up. This job will be tackled im- 
mediately. 


Sales of surplus goods will be 
easier now than later. Clayton, 
therefore, wants agencies to dig into 
excess stocks at once, see what can 
be released. 


Coordination of government buy- 
ing will be stressed. One agency 
will be prevented from buying 
goods another has in surplus and 
doesn’t need. 


Scrapping of some government 
plants at the end of the war is in- 
evitable but will be done only as a 
last resort. Guided by Army-Navy 
experience, some plants will be held 
for a stand-by security program. 


Local ownership of surplus plants 
will be given preference where pos- 
sible, to speed community recovery 
from war mobilization. 








Cutbacks in labor surplus areas have been so numerous that 


the Truman committee is thinking of con- 
ducting an official investigation. Procure- 
ment officers admit that canceling con- 
tracts in these areas increases manpower 
problems but insist that they must con- 
sider first, the efficiency of plants, the 
availability of transportation, and_ the 
record of producers. 


The OPA is developing its own check on 
the cost of living. Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles believes the price panels, 
made up of volunteer women workers, 
will play a more important role in the in- 
flation control program from now on. Al- 
ready he is checking the BLS cost of 
living index against the findings of these 
housewives. He says the two reports agree 
pretty generally. 


The Republican Food Investigation Com- 
mittee is faced with extinction. It was 
partly responsible for the Louis Brom- 
field prediction that we would all be 
starving by February 1944. 


Essential activities of FSA may be dele- 
gated to Agriculture Extension Service in 
the first Congressional move to get emer- 
gency activities into the hands of perma- 
nent agencies. Even some of the strong- 
est supporters of FSA are now admit- 
ting that they see little hope of getting 
Congress to approve the agency again. 
However, they’re convinced that low- 
cost, long-term loans to farmers and _ the 
tenant farmer purchase program will be 
continued. 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE— (continued) 








Personal Trusts 


Since 1830 


New York’s First Bank 
Established 1784 
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“After This War---” 


“We do not want to retain profits 
at this time just to have money in the 
bank, to pay fat salaries or extraor- 
dinary dividends. We want, however, 
enough cash left after this war is over 
to. permit us to live, to develop new 
products, to provide employment and 
to achieve normal growth. We think 
we have earned the right to do that.” 


From testimony of H. E. Bowman, Treasurer, Boeing: 
Aircraft Company, before a Congressional Committee. 


BANK OF New York 
48 Wall Street-—New York 15 
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Nine Little Witmesses... 


These nine General 
Electric lamps are 
from one of the 
nation’s most fa- 
mous aircraft—Old 
Faithful. 


They were among the two hundred 
lamps which formed the lighting equip- 
ment of this B-24 Liberator Bomber 
whose gallant exploits over the South 
Pacific will make all Americans proud. 


Old Faithful is now retired from com- 
bat service. But though its bomb bay 
is closed and its guns are silent, Old 


G-‘E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL €Q ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio pregrams: 


Faithful is still a fling warrior—an air 
freight carrier, flying the vital South 
Pacific airways. 


Perhaps there is a lesson here for those 
of us who “retire”? from war service 
when the whistle blows. 


Yes, trains are crowded, rationing is 
tough, taxes are high, buying addi- 


To make G-E lamps 


tional war bonds may pinch, but if Stay Orghter L 


these nine little General Electric Lamps 
could speak, they might say: 

**If you had seen what Old Faith- 
ful went through, you wouldn’t 
ever say you’ve ‘done enough’.” | 





** The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC 
“The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS 


.. the Creed of G-E Research 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
—FOR VICTORY 
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Finland Has Best Chance 
to Succeed as Talks With Moscow 
Open Possibility of Escape 
































During most of this war diplomatic 
developments have lagged several laps 
behind military events. The diplomats 
have usually had to hurry to catch up 
with the soldiers. By last week, however, 
the process had been reversed. It was 
the diplomats who raced ahead of the 
soldiers. This was due in part to the fact 
that the war as a whole was kehind 
schedule for thé Allies. But it was also 
in part inherent for as a struggle ap- 
proaches the grand climax, diplomacy, 
which must anticipate the end, generally 
leaps ahead of military progress. © 































Cracks Appear in Axis Line-Up 
as Satellite States Look for Exits 


That was the change that was taking 
place last week in the whole picture of 
the war against the Reich. And the field 
where diplomacy was most clearly out- 
distancing military developments was in 
the. formulation of peace terms for Ger- 
many and settlement of the postwar 
structures of other European states. These 
questions have arisen in so acute a form 


that Washington announced Edward R. 


Stettinius Jr., Under Secretary of State, 
would soon go to London for conferences 
with other Allied officials. 


Reich or Remnant? The problem of 
what terms to impose on the Reich al- 
ready has occupied the attention of the 
European Advisory Commission set up in 
London after the Moscow conference. 
Nothing has leaked out of its delibera- 
tions, but public discussion still is in the 
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At the crossroads: President Ryti and Marshal Mannerheim of the Finns 
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elementary stage of argument over 
whether or not the Reich should be dis- 
membered. The Russians have indirectly 
indicated that they may favor such a 
course by their support of the cession of 
German territory to Poland and perhaps 
to themselves. Last week The London 
Times took the opposite side in an edito- 
rial urging the preservation of the Reich 
as a basic element necessary for the sta- 
bility of Europe. 


They Who Lost: Next to Germany, 
one of the knottiest problems the Allies 
face is that of relations with France. The 
British are in the process of extending 
greater recognition to the French Com- 
mittee in Algiers, and American policy 
may be on the verge of amplification too. 
Since last fall the Allies have had the 
Italians to deal with also. They have 
been easier than the French because they 
fought us and surrendered and are in 
no position to do more than protest with 
words. — 

Last week, however, more words than 
usual flowed from the Italians. The chief 
reason was that in an_ extraordinarily 
casual statement at his press conference 
President Roosevelt announced that one- 
third of the surrendered Fascist fleet 
would be given to Russia because Italy 
had surrendered to Britain, the United 
States, and the Soviet together. Here the 
President’s diplomacy was far ahead of 
military reality. The Russians may eventu- 
ally get the Italian vessels—or their equiv- 
alents—but both technical considerations 
and geography make an actual transfer 
out of the question at present. 

The prospect nevertheless sent a cold 
chill down the spine of the Badoglio gov- 
ernment and it issued a statement indi- 
rectly objecting to the arrangement. 

But it was with Germany’s satellite 
states that Allied diplomacy really put on 
seven-league boots. Hungary and Bul- 
garia obviously were becoming more 
nervous by the week. There was no se- 
cret whatever as to their desire to get 
out of the war. But when it came to find- 
ing a way of doing this, Budapest and 
Sofia ran up against a blank wall. For the 
Germans are the men in possession in 
both countries. Only one Nazi ally had 
either the means or the good luck to see 
a feasible road out of the conflict. That 
was Finland. 


Banks and Bankers: It seems to be 
Finland’s fate to be helped out of its wars 
with Russia in the month of March and 
by Swedish industrialists or bankers. Dur- 
ing the winter war of 1939-40, when the 
Finns wanted to discover Russia’s peace 
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terms, they chose with German help as 
an intermediary none other than Axel 
Wenner-Gren, at that time a power in 
Swedish industry and now an expatriate 
in Mexico. Then, after balking at the Rus- 
sian terms for a few days, the Finns sud- 
denly threw in the towel on March 12, 
1940. : 

Last week Helsinki once again pondered 
Moscow’s terms for surrender. And once 
again the negotiations through which 
they received these terms had been start- 
ed by a wealthy Swedish intermediary. 
This time he was Marcus Wallenberg 
Jr., the lanky, 52-year-old scion of the 
House of Wallenberg, who owns one of 
Sweden’s leading banks, the Enskilda. 
Wallenberg since his father’s death has 
handled the dealings of the Enskilda Bank 
with the Allies (its chief American con- 
nection is the National City Bank of New 
York). As a result Wallenberg has good 
connections in the United States, Britain, 
and the Soviet. The Axis side of the 
Enskilda’s business is managed by a 
younger brother named Jacob. The bank’s 
German investments are listed on_ its 
books at a valuation of 25 cents. 


The Terms: In announcing the terms 
of the surrender, Moscow told how in 
the middle of February “a well-known 
Swedish industrialist” (Wallenberg) had 
approached Mme. Alexandra Kollontay, 
the Soviet envoy in Stockholm, with the 
news that Juho Paassikivi, former Finn- 
ish Premier, wished to discuss conditions 
for Finland’s exit from the war. The dis- 
cussions took place and on Feb. 28 the 
Finns were publicly told the terms. 

They seemed relatively fair to Wash- 
ington and London. They called for re- 
establishment of the Soviet-Finnish bor- 
ders of 1940, the withdrawal of the 
Finnish armies to those borders, and later 
discussions in Moscow of the demobiliza- 
tion of the Finnish Army, reparations, 
and the future of the Petsamo region 
(the Finnish outlet on the Arctic Ocean). 





None of these seemed impossible for the 
Finns to accept. But there was one great 
catch. The Russians also specified that 
the Finns were to break relations with 
Germany and intern all Nazi forces in 
Finland. If the Finnish Army felt un- 
equal to the task, the Red Army was 
prepared to help. 

This Soviet demand raised the whole 
question of Finnish relations with Ger- 
many and in particular the problem of 
the divisions which the Nazis are sup- 
posed to have stationed in the far north 
of Finland. It was extremely unlikely that 
the Finns would turn against these Ger- 
man troops. It was just as unlikely that 
they would “invite” the Red Army to do 
it. Thus on the surface, the Moscow 
proposal in regard to the Nazi forces 
vitiated the entire offer. But there was 
more to the story than that. 


The Elusive Divisions: The first ques- 
tion was: How many German troops are 
actually in Finland now. That was hard 
to answer. Most estimates have been six 
or seven divisions. But these are only 
estimates, made on the basis of old in- 
formation. Furthermore, there is little in- 


dication as to whether these divisions 


are at full strength or not. They have 
done practically no fighting for a long 
time, although last week the German 
communiqué suddenly and mysteriously 
reported clashes in the Kandalaksha re- 
gion. 

The second question was: Can the 
Germans get out of Finland and thus 
remove the problem? The answer seemed 


‘to be that the Nazis would have to face 


a difficult evacuation over frozen country 
into Norway. However, winter is the best 
time for travel in these regions and a cer- 
tain amount of movement might be pos- 
sible by ship since the Allied navies sel- 
dom operate close to the Arctic Coast. 
The third question was: Have the Ger- 
mans already pulled out? If this were 
true, it void account for the seeming 
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Retreat planners: Falkenhorsty German commander in Norway 
and Dietl, head of Nazi troops in Finland 
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equanimity of the Nazis in spite of Hel- 
sinki’s open negotiations with Moscow, 
But what was really happening to the 
Germans on bleak Arctic tundra was stil] 
the secret of their commanders: Col, 
Gen. Eduard Dietl, the front commander 
and so-called “Hero of Narvik,” and Gen, 
Nikolaus von Falkenhorst, Nazi military 
chief in all Norway. 


Thinking It Over: Regardless, of the 
outcome of the mystery of the German 
divisions, the Finns came to grips with 
the Soviet proposal. It was broadcast 
throughout the country. President Risto 
Ryti assumed a hands-off attitude and put 
the responsibility for the decision in the 
hands of Parliament. Old Field Marshal 
Mannerheim was probably summoned to 
give his estimate of the military situa- 
tion, as in 1940, when his advice to ac- 
cept the Soviet offer proved decisive. 

At first, the Finnish press launched 
strong attacks against the Russian terms. 
Quickly, reason began to return. The 
draft seemed to be in favor of accepting 
the substance of the Soviet proposals and 
asking for: further negotiations on the 
points that still were controversial. One 
indication of the way the tide was run- 
ning was the opening of talks between 
the Finns and the Swedes which aimed 
at arranging for Sweden to supply Fin- 
land with the foodstuffs it now must get 
from Germany. 


Protest Over Palestine 


Under the British White Paper adopt- 
ed in May 1939, no further Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine will be permitted 
after March 31 of this year. As the date 
approached, tempers in the Middle East 
mounted. Some indication of how high 
feelings ran came last week when Egypt, 
Iraq, Trans-Jordan, Saudi-Arabia, Syria, 
and Lebanon, protested to Washington 
against a pending Congressional resolu- 
tion favoring the establishment of Pales- 
tine as a Jewish homeland. The Arabs 
saw in the proposal a move to scrap the 
White Paper. 

Not since the crisis last-fall about ab- 
rogating the French mandate over Leba- 
non did the Arab world react so sharply 
and so unanimously. Behind the protests 
was the guiding hand of Premier Nahas 
Pasha of Egypt, who has spearheaded 
the movement to set up a united front ot 
Middle East states and who has recently 
met in Cairo with representatives of the 
Arab nations to discuss the project. 

In Washington, meanwhile, Sen. Ger- 
ald P. Nye disclosed that Gen. George 
C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, had 
asked the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to postpone action on the Pales- 
tine resolution, presumably on_ the 
grounds that arousing the Arabs at this 
time carried military dangers. It also 
was understood that similar requests had 
been made by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull and Secretary “ob War Henry L: 
Stimson. 
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International Relations 
Lend-Lease Daddy Helps to Raise 
Britain’s Birth Rate in a Big Way 


Staff Sgt. William (Red) Thompson, 
United States Army Engineers, arrived in 
England in December 1942 with a thatch 
of red hair, a wide grin, and the mental 
photo of his bride of a month, waiting 
back in Pittsburgh. At a camp nearby was 
Nora Carpenter, who had worked as a 
barmaid in her home town in Derbyshire 
and was now serving as a phone operator 
in the ATS (Auxiliary Territorial Serv- 
ice), the counterpart in the British Army 
of the Wac. When Red went to a dance 
and met pretty, brunette Nora, Anglo- 
American relations headed for a historic 
high. 
It wasn’t serious, Red wrote in his let- 
ters to his wife, who was working in a 
Pittsburgh beauty parlor. By summer it 
was serious. Nora, in fact, was pregnant. 
Red and Nora thought it was wonderful. 
They promptly told Red’s commanding 
officer and the ATS, which gave Nora an 
honorable discharge in October. But 
when the news got to Pittsburgh, Eleanor 
Jenemann Thompson and her parents 
were horrified. When Red asked for a 
divorce, Eleanor said no. 

Last week Nora’s baby came—and three 
others, too. In her parents’ little cottage 
in Heanor, she gave birth to two girls, 
Madeline and Maureen, and two boys, 
Michael and MacDonald, who had au- 
burn hair “just like their father.” Nora 
couldn’t stop laughing. Red beamingly 
accepted the title of “best man in the 
whole damn Army.” A. New York Daily 
News story reported his greeting to all. 
“Congratulate me. I’m the father of the 
Heanor quads. I want the whole world to 
know. Buddy, am I proud.” 


Local Girl Makes Good: The mining 
town of Heanor (population, 22,600) 
was as lighthearted as 25-year-old Red 
and 28-year-old Nora. While an emer- 
gency application for three extra layette 
rations was rushed to the government, 
everyone in town offered help. And over- 
night Nora, far from being a local outcast, 


was a transatlantic heroine. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross sent down baby clothes. 
The ATS wired congratulations. Gifts 
poured in from all over England. At the 
print shop that had employed Red in 
Pittsburgh, the boys said: “He’s a Lend- 
Lease daddy. We're mighty proud of 
him.” And Bishop Frank Rice of the Den- 
ver Liberal Church offered to baptize the 
babies, saying “the incident will serve to 
cement international friendship.” While 
his wife went into retirement in Pitts- 
burgh and consulted her lawyer and 
priest, Red planned to marry Nora and 
rear his family—in the United States, in 
Alaska, anywhere. 


MacDonald, the puniest of the babies 
(all four weighed. less than 4 pounds), 
died five days after birth. But the others 
were getting along on cow’s milk, orange 
juice, glucose, and vitamin K, and the 
United States Army planned to allot a 
monthly $70 for their care. 

But the news was not so good about 

Nora. Six days after the birth she was 
rushed to the hospital. Doctors expressed 
anxiety over her condition. 
@ “One of the most somber anxieties ot 
the times” is Britain’s declining birth 
rate, a royal commission said last week. 
“Unless something can be done, the sit- 
uation will be very serious in 40 or 50 
years. The decline in the British birth 
rate is largely deliberate because young 
people for the past 25 years have either 
deliberately not had children or have 
limited their families to one or two.” 


Cold Turkey . 


Allied hopes that Turkey would enter 
the war passed their peak at the Cairo 
conferences last December, when Presi- 
dent Ismet InGnii made it clear to Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roose- 
velt that his country still stood for neu- 
trality—unless it got a big increase in Al- 
lied arms supplies (see Washington 
Tides, page 47). 

Just how big were Turkey’s demands 
for military supplies came out during sub- 
sequent Anglo-Turkish staff talks at An- 
kara. And last week it was revealed for 
the first time that, along with the suspen- 
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Mother (left) and a multitude thought Michael, Maureen, and Madeline were wonderful; Papa’s wife (right) didn’t 


sion of those talks on Feb. 10, the British 
had halted all supplies of arms to the 
Turks out of the Middle East arms pool. 
That ended all semblance of military co- 
operation between the Allies and the 
Turks. 


Significance 


There never has been any secret about 
Turkey’s basic foreign policy. Originating 
in distrust of Germany born in the last 
war, it is realistically pro-Ally—a fact re- 
flected in the limited Anglo-Turkish mili- 
tary alliance of Oct. 19, 1939. 

However, from the hard-headed Turk- 
ish point of view, the ties with the Allies 
constituted no more than necessary in- 
surance against the Axis. They did noth- 
ing to alter the guiding policies be- 
angie to the Turks by the founder of 
the war-born republic, Kemal Atatiirk. 
These can be summed up in two of his 
counsels: First, “Don’t get into the next 
war.” Second: “Don’t be tempted into 
taking any more territory.” 

Even in the darkest Allied hours, when 
Egypt seemed likely to fall, the Turks 
stuck to the second of these counsels. 
They constantly turned back the impor- 
tuning of Franz von Papen, the German 
envoy, who offered them Syria, Iraq, 
Grecian Thrace, and all Palestine if they 
would go over to Germany. As for the 
first counsel, the Turks would only break 
it if their national life were imperiled. 

Now, with the Battle of the Mediter- 
ranean won and the threat of German 
aggression ended, the only real, original 
motive for Turkey’s entry into the war 
has disappeared. That, plus the danger 
of retaliatory German bombings, ex- 
plained Ankara’s refusal of even air bases 
to facilitate Allied bombing of the Do- 
decanese Islands arid of satellite bases in 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. 

However, instead of the Germans, the 
Russians now loom as the chief snag in 
Turkey’s neutrality dream. More » 
any of the other Allies, it is Moscow that 
sees a powerful military advantage in 
Turkish aid that could be used, along 
with the Russian drive through the 
Ukraine, to tighten a pincers around the 
Germans in Southeastern Europe. 

Moscow’s interest in Turkey is height- 
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ened by the fact that the Russians would 
have to ask Ankara’s permission to pass 
their share of the Italian fleet (see page 
21) through the Dardanelles into the 
Black Sea—the zone where the Italian 
ships could be of most use to the Soviets. 
Behind this hovers the ancient Russian 
threat—which could be pressed with max- 
imum vigor at the peace conference 
should Turkey stay neutral—revision of 
the control of the straits in Russia’s favor. 


Tragic Poland 


Civil war on the Yugoslav pattern 
loomed as the final tragedy in devastated, 
war-wracked Poland last week. 

There had been armed clashes before 
between the large Polish underground 
army, loyal to the government-in-exile and 
the guerrilla groups operating under the 
auspices of Moscow, but they had hither- 
to been sporadic or of minor proportions. 
This picture was wholly changed on Feb. 
26, when the new Soviet-backed “Na- 
tional Council” was reported to have 
named a commander-in-chief for all Po- 
lish forces—including those now fighting 
in Italy, or training in Great Britain and 
the Middle East. 

The move directly and openly chal- 
lenged the authority of Gen. Kazimierz 
Sosnkowski, the commander-in-chief ap- 
pointed by the Polish government-in- 
exile. It also spelled grave conflicts of 
conscience for the many Polish officers 
and men abroad, torn even now between 
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their loyalty to the recognized regime in 
London and the realization that the So- 
viet-sponsored Polish army of General 
Berling is likely to get to Warsaw first 
(NEwsweEEK, March 6). 

The name of the commander appoint- 
ed by the “National Council” was given 
as “General Rola,”"—a nom de guerre, 
which means “earth” in Polish. Evidently 
it hid the identity of an actual Polish 
general now operating inside Nazi-oc- 
cupied territory. 

In reply to the announcement of Rola’s 
appointment, first made by a pro-Soviet 
Polish underground radio station, Kosci- 
usko, the Polish government in London 
made public a joint protest issued by the 
various parties and underground organi- 
zations in Poland. The statement sharply 
assailed the “National Council” as the 
child of “an alien Communist group op- 
erating on Polish territory under the 
name of the Polish Workers party.” It 
reaffirmed that “only the government of 
the Polish republic . . . are authorized to 
issue orders affecting the last phases of 
the war against Germany . . .” (The 
“alien Communist group” is believed to 
comprise some 15,000 Red Army men 
and political workers who have found 
their way into German-occupied Po- 
land.) 

Allied concern over these develop- 
ments was enhanced by the fact 
that General Berling’s troops, hitherto 
equipped with Lend-Lease material 


shipped to the Red Army, now are get- 
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ting direct Allied aid, consigned to “the 
Polish forces in the U.S.S.R.” This js 
being done in accordance with settled 
Allied policy to give Lend-Lease aid to 
any and all groups effectively fighting the 
Germans. But there is no guarantee that 
such equipment will not be used for frat- 
ricidal combat, as has happened in Yugo- 
slavia and in Greece. 


Politics in Britain 
Labor Decisions and By-Elections 
Test Power of Wartime Coalition 


The wartime coalition government of 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill was up- 
held last week in the private councils of 
one of the three political parties it repre. 
sents and in another of Britain’s curious 
but significant by-elections. 

The Labor party’s executive commit. 
tee, meeting in London, reaffirmed its 
support of the coalition government un- 
til after the defeat of Germany at least. 
Although the coalition freezes Labor's 
membership in the Cabinet to three seats, 
the committee decided to hold what it 
had. But it was not so sure of the polit- 
ical truce. Under this truce, the Con- 
servative, Labor, and Liberal parties have 
agreed that vacant seats in a parliamen- 
tary by-election go to the candidate of 
the party last holding them, without op- 
position. The Labor committee consid- 
ered a plan which would permit local 
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sels sprouts. 


Bogota: American families coming 
to Bogota are finding a housing prob- 
lem. Most of the Americans demand 
fireplaces to combat what they feel is 
Bogota’s penetrating chill—few avail- 
able houses have fireplaces; furnished 
‘houses and apartments are difficult to 
find, and a newcomer feels lucky if he 
can get a telephone. 


Santiago: War or no war, everyone 
went to the beaches for most of last 
month, regardless of the cost of living 
and government warnings that trains 
would leave as soon as full to avoid 
overcrowding. Congress was in summer 
recess and the President visited Punta 
Arenas and the Southern territories to 
celebrate the 423rd anniversary of the 
discovery of the Magellan Strait. Most 
of the ministers were also on holiday 
and the political parties were somnolent 
with the summer heat. But this week the 
schools reopened and the national life 
began to be restored to its usual tempo. 


Rio de Janeiro: Brazilian health au- 
thorities are carrying out a stiff cam- 





Here and There With Newsweek Correspondents 


London: There is a shortage of brus- 


paign against the sale of ordinary wild 
mushrooms which boomed from the 
recent publicity given penicillin. Medi- 
cine men and witchcraft doctors, of 
whom there are plenty in Brazil, were 
selling the mushrooms as a cure-all to 
the lower classes . . . The Brazilian Gov- 
ernment will shortly issue a decree mak- 
ing coffee the “national Brazilian drink” 
and prohibiting any public: eating or 
drinking place from refusing to serve it 
in any quantity desired by the customer 
... The Brazilian Expeditionary Force 
that will leave for Europe soon will be 
accompanied by a Uruguayan Military 
Mission. 


Stockholm: Sweden may serye as an 
example that a nation is not necessarily 
doomed to extinction if its birth rate 
falls for a number of years and that-it 
is possible for a nation to recover from 
a falling birth rate without resort to 
totalitarian forms of birth encourage- 
ment. Sweden has overcome its birth- 
rate crisis without premiums for babies 
or medals for prolific mothers. 

There was a time when Swedish 
sociologists indulged in gloomy predic- 
tions that in so-and-so many years the 
Swedish race would be extinct. As in 
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most European countries, the birth rate 
rose rapidly in the second half of the 
nineteenth century and began to fall as 
fast in the second and third decades of 
the present century. In 1934 it reached 
bottom with only 13.68 new-born ba- 
bies per thousand inhabitants. Since 
then the rate has begun to rise again, 
year by year, reaching 17.66 per thov- 
sand in 1942. Curiously enough, the in- 
crease since 1942 was greater in the 
cities than in the country, a phenomenon 
which seems to indicate that towns- 
people in Sweden have been quicker to 
recover from the “birth crisis” than the 
rural population. 

The picture presented by Swedish 
divorce statistics is not so bright. A 
total of 4,180 .Swedish couples were 
divorced in 1942, compared with 3,430 
the year before. The statistics further 
show that children are no serious ob- 
stacle to divorce in Sweden. In more 
than 1,000 cases the divorced couples 
had one child and in more than 500 
cases, three children or more. Sweden’s 
divorce rate always was one of the high- 
est in the world. The present increase 
is, however, abnormal even for Sweden 
and can only be explained by war con- 
ditions. 
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Black Star 


Labor parties to offer candidates for 
election, without formal support or cam- 
paigning from national headquarters— 
preserving the spirit of the truce but 
probably strengthening Labor’s Parlia- 
mentary representation. 

In the Suffolk constituency of Bury St. 
Edmunds, usually a “safe Tory seat,” the 
government was put to the test in the 
race for a parliamentary seat between 
Major Edgar M. Keatinge, Conservative, 
and Mrs. Margery Corbett Ashby, Inde- 
pendent Liberal. Mrs. Ashby leet the 
Liberal party to run as an independent on 
a platform of “rural slum” clearance, and 
set a precedent by making an open-air 
speech in the blackout after her opponent 
had hired all available halls. But when 
the government poured in speakers to 
support Major Keatinge, and Minister of 
Health Henry U. Willink promised that 
the government’s social insurance plan 
would “out-Beveridge the Beveridge 
plan,” the Major won, 11,705 to 9,121. 


Significance-——~ 


Britain’s political truce has on the sur- 
face eliminated party politics for the dura- 
tion of the war. But the last general elec- 
tion was held in 1935, the last register of 
voters made up in 1939. The result is 
that, in addition to men and women in the 
services, all Britons who have changed 
their residence and all those who have 
come of age since 1939, cannot vote. To 
their discontent at being denied suffrage 
is added that of voters who cannot express 
party preference through the polls. 

Voicing opposition to the truce and 
advocating domestic reforms, a strange 
collection of political movements has 
cropped up in England. The leader is 
the Common Wealth, headed by a 
messianic young aristocrat, Sir Richard 
Acland, whose platform is a vague com- 
bination of “Christian Communism” and 

common ownership.” Common Wealth’s 





Pix 
Deputy Prime Minister Attlee (left) and Home Secretary Morrison failed to inspire 


advances (it has won three parliamentary 
seats) have come from the support given 
to it by Labor, Liberal, Communist, and 
other voters whose only alternative was 
a Conservative candidate. Its growth is 
symptomatic of a trend to the left that 
is spreading across England. 

The dissatisfaction of the British elec- 
torate is evident in both the Conserva- 
tive and Labor parties and stems to 
some extent from a lack of leadership 
in both. The Conservatives are hard put 
to settle finally on a strong successor to 
Churchill although Eden is the ostensible 
choice. And Labor has nothing stronger. 
Few young Labor men can express great 
enthusiasm over Deputy Prime Minister 
Clement R. Attlee and Home Affairs Sec- 
retary Herbert Morrison, who représent 
Labor in the government and who should 
represent Labor’s potential power. 


No Gay Little Geisha 


Total war closed so tightly on Nippon 
last week that it eliminated even that 
_— fixture in Japanesé life, the geisha 
girl. 
To “fit the mode of public living to 
wartime requirements,” 9,800 “high-class 
entertainment” establishments were 
closed for one year. These were 850 
restaurants, 2,000 cafés, cabarets, and 
tearooms, and 4,300 geisha houses. Japa- 
nese will not even be able to drown their 
sorrow in liquor, for bars already have 
been closed. 

Further to prepare the nation for the 
battles ahead, Premier Hideki Tojo’s 
government ordered the total mobiliza- 
tion of all college students; the use of 
school and college buildings as military 
storehouses, hospitals, or air-raid shelters. 
the extension of the labor mobilization 
law to women; better air-raid precau- 
tions, and new food economies in the 
Japanese diet. 


——<—<—<—<$$<<—$= 


Argentine Upset 
A ‘Young Colonel’ Plans a Revolt 
but the Event Fails to Come Off 


One military clique tried to overthrow 
another military clique in Argentina last 
week and failed dismally, strangled in 
the unsavory mess of Argentine deal and 
double cross that keeps the army in pow- 
er, the navy quiet, and the people out of 
politics. The brief revolt had no popular 
support but typified the fight for power 
in the GOU-—the Group of Unified Off- 
cers or “young colonels,” who rule Ar- 
gentina. 

Its leader was Lt. Col. Tomas Duco, a 
thick-set football enthusiast who com- 
manded the Third Infantry Regiment of 
the First Division, quartered in Santa 
Catalina, outside Buenos Aires. His sup- 
porters reportedly included other troops 
of the First Division, the Argentine Navy, 
and the marines. But the only men who 
stuck by Duco were his own infantrymen 
and they didn’t fire a shot. 

Holding two Perén adherents as hos- 
tages, he sent an ultimatum to Perén 
and Acting President Edelmiro Farrell. 
Duco demanded that President Ramirez 
be released from “retirement” and given 
a chance to reorganize his Cabinet and 
issue a call for free elections. 

Troops of the Third Regiment there- 
upon moved on Buenos Aires. While the 
First and Second prepared to defend the 
capital, Duco drove into town for a con- 
ference with Farrell and Peron. When he 
got back to his men, the revolt was called 
off and Duco surrendered. 


Jolt: That was one up for Farrell. 
Next, Chile handed a bouquet to the Act- 
ing President and a jolt to Pan American 
solidarity when it announced that it con- 
sidered the Farrell government a con- 
tinuation of the Ramirez regime. Thus 
Santiago reaffirmed its recognition of the 
government. The move came in the midst 
of consultations among the American re- 
publics in which Chile had joined. 

Evidently apprised beforehand of the 
Chilean decision, Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., Acting Secretary of State, clarified 
the United States position by saying that 
it had “reasons to believe that groups not 
in sympathy with the declared Argentine 
policy of joining the defense of the hemi- 
sphere” were active in the Farrell-Perén 
coup—hence Ambassador Armour had 
been instructed to “refrain from entering 
official relations” with the Farrell regime. 

Taking a similar stand, London was 
understood to have instructed its am- 
bassador, Sir David Kelly, to refrain 
from establishing official contact with the 
Farrell regime pending further clarifica- 
tion of the situation. 


Significance-—~— 
Chile’s move—especially in view of the 


Chilean envoy’s gratuitous statement of 
his happiness in notifying Buenos Aires— 
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disappointed and disturbed Washington, 
since it amounted to a rift in the soli- 


darity that had been attained so con-. 


spicuously among the American republics 
in the decision not to recognize the revo- 
lutionary Bolivian regime. However, 
United States officials realize that the Ar- 
gentine case was a much tougher test 
for Chile than was Bolivia, especially in 
the light of Chile’s long boundary front- 








ing Argentina and her dependence on the 
exchange of her copper and nitrate for 
Argentine wheat. In greater or lesser de- 
gree, Buenos Aires can exert similar geo- 
graphical-economic pressure against other 
neighbors such as Uruguay and Paraguay. 

But in the field of Argentine trade and 
economics the United States and Britain 
can pull out some powerful cards if they 
want to play them. And this week Anglo- 
American talks were taking shape with a 
view to considering concerted economic 
sanctions that could be applied to Argen- 
tina. 


Good-by to Monte Carlo 


For three years Monte Carlo, the only 
wide-open town left in Europe, was a 
dreamland. When the Germans took over 
all of France and the blight of occupa- 
tion spread across Europe, its lush hotels, 
restaurants, and gardens remained un- 
changed, perched on the rocky coast 
above the Céte d’Azur. Prices were sky- 
high, but one could buy British whisky, 
whipped cream, Havana cigars, American 
cigarettes, anything else the black markets 
of the Continent could drain from the 
occupied countries. 

But it was also a dangerously soft spot 
on the Mediterranean coast, only 115 
miles from the Allied bases in Corsica. 
Last week the Germans, relinquishing 
their fat cut from Casino profits, obeyed 
the Wehrmacht High Command and an- 








: Acme Photos 
Luftwaffe’s Return: As German bombers in growing force. struck London 


with explosives and incendiaries, pictures reminiscent of the blitz came out of 
England last week. Above, a London woman climbs glumly out of her home, 
which was wrecked in a midnight attack. Below, a little 6-year-old girl, res- 
cued from debris, is gently lowered to a stretcher by ARP workers. 


nounced that the spree was over. Mon- 
aco’s Ministers of State, under German 
orders, told Prince Louis and his daugh- 
ter Charlotte that rationing like that in 
France would begin immediately, and 
the curfew would sound at 8 o'clock each 
night. 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Madrid quoted a Spanish paper’s account 
of the sad story of the last days of Monte 
Carlo: 

“The last session of roulette was deso- 
lating. People played only 10- and 20- 
franc notes .. . The barman at the Casino 
sold his last Henry Clay cigars for 1,000 
francs [down from 10,000]. Nobody 
wanted to buy any whisky . . . Monaco 
is a desert.” 


Men of Vichy 


Before stern military tribunals in Al- 
giers last week st twelve men of 
Vichy, charged with murder, torture, and 
treason. For eleven the trial was ‘finished; 
the future set. For one, Pierre Pucheu, 
the agony was just beginning. 

After sixteen days in court, a five-judge 
tribunal found ten officers and guards of 
Vichy concentration camps in Algeria 
guilty of the blood-curdling charges lev- 
eled against them: Kicking, beating with 
clubs; and chaining European refugee 
prisoners. Four were sentenced to death, 
two to life imprisonment at hard la- 
bor, two to twenty years of hard labor, 
and two to ten years. One officer was ac- 
quitted. 

The trial that opened was the first 
application in court of the “purge” 
through which the French Committee of 
Liberation plans to try French leaders 
for alleged treason and collaboration with 
the Germans. Pucheu, Vichy Minister of 
the Interior from July 1941 to April 1942, 
has been accused of surrendering 28,000 
Frenchmen to be shot as hostages by the 
Germans. As he entered court Pucheu 
declared that only “the French people” 
were qualified to judge him, that he had 
always been anti-German, and that Gen. 
Henri Honoré Giraud would testify as to 
his innocence. 


Le Jour de Gloire 


There has always been plenty of bite 
in the French sense of humor. Waiting for 
the Allied invasion has made it even biti- 
er. For example, take the latest story 
being circulated inside occupied France: 

The year is 1960 and the Germans, in 
order to celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of their occupation of France, 
have issued a ration coupon for either a 
pound of butter or a radio receiving set. 
Most Frenchmen chose the butter, but at 
least one preferred the radio. He was 
asked by his neighbors what he did with 
it and he said he tuned to the BBC. “What 
did you hear?” they asked. He replied: 
“The British played the Marseillaise and 
said: ‘Frenchmen! Be prepared! We are 


coming!’ ” 
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Two Disappointing Slow-Downs 
Hamper Allies’ Invasion Plans 


Dragging Italian Campaign 
and Clash of Ideas Over Burma 
Delay Attack Timetable 


The closer the Allied invasion of Eu- 
rope approaches, the more the realization 
is driven home to each side how truly de- 
cisive it is bound to be; how far the con- 
sequences will reach. Last week, as Feb- 
ruary melted into March, these truths 
sank in deeper on both shores of the Eng- 
lish Channel. 

On the Allied side, even while the 
campaign for aerial obliteration of Ger- 
man cities reached a new peak with the 
first American mass attack on Berlin in 
daylight, invasion preparations went on 
apace. The greatest convoys of the war 
sailed into British ports and discharged 
their thousands of men. Invasion exercises 
were held off the English coast and Rus- 
sian observers were shown the technique 
of American amphibious operations. And 
Premier Stalin replied to President Roose- 
velt’s note of congratulation to the Red 
Army on its last birthday with a polite 
reminder that the American and British 
armies were soon expected to join the 
Russians in the final defeat of Germany. 

On the Nazi side, all pretense was 


dropped that the opening of the second 
front would be anything but a terrific 
battle. The Nazis long since have admit- 
ted that the Allies at least will be able to 
break through the coastal defenses which 
Field Marshal Rommel has been inspect- 
ing and make good their landing. On 
Feb. 29 the German military commenta- 
tor, Lt. Gen. Kurt Dietmar, added that 
Berlin was fully aware of the vast scope 
of the Allied preparations and the “gigan- 
= operations” planned on a tremendous 
ront. 


Bottomless Boot: But it will be tough 
for the Allies too. They will start the sec- 
ond front with a disadvantage that could 
not have been foreseen a few months ago 
—the continuing drain of the Italian cam- 
paign. That entire venture is now begin- 
ning to emerge as a major miscalculation 
in Allied strategy (see General Fuller's 
War Tides). In its present phase, the 
fighting in Italy already has begun to af- 
fect strategic decisions in the rest of Eu- 
rope—so large have become the demands 
for men and equipment in the Mediterra- 
nean. By and large, it is the Germans 
who have reaped the benefits. 

The establishment of the Anzio beach- 
head was an attempt to break the stale- 
mate on the Italian front. It only made 


















































































Associated Press 
Dress rehearsal for the second front: Field Marshal Rommel (arrow) inspects 
Nazi defenses along the Bay of Biscay coast 














it worse. One of the main factors in the 
failure of the beachhead to attain its 
purpose was the, inability of Allied air 
power to prevent the movement of Ger- 
man reinforcements south. 

As a result of the Italian campaign, 
the war in Europe can be said to be be- 
hind schedule. The contrary is true in the 
Pacific, where the American advances 
have exceeded all expectations. That 
does not mean, however, that the entire 
war against Japan is going as well as the 
island-hopping exploits of General Mac- 
Arthur and the United States Navy. In 
one sector, the timetable is farther be- 
hind than in Italy. That sector is Burma. 

There the slowness and apparent in- 
eptitude of the drive against the Japs 
may largely be explained by a serious 
clash of ideas between the Americans and 
the British. So deep does this go that 
last week Maj. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer, American deputy chief of staff 
to Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
British commander of the Southeast Asia 
theater, arrived in Washington and con- 
ferred with the President. 


Two Faées East: The basic trouble 
was that the British and Americans have 
different objectives. The British goal ap- 
parently is to recover Malaya. To that 
end they oppose a campaign in Burma as 
time-consuming and far harder than a 
sea-borne expedition against Sumatra and 
later Malaya. And some American officers 
seem convinced that as a result of this 
conviction the British are stalling in the 
Burma campaign. 

The American goal is to open some 
kind of a route across Burma to get sup- 
plies to China. The Chinese are in a very 
serious position, threatened alike by the 
Japanese and a runaway inflation. Not 
much would get to them over any Burma 
road, but it would probably have enough 
psychological effect to enable the country 
to hold out until the American naval of- 
fensive succeeds and a China port is 
opened. 


Beachhead Forces 


In ravines, thickets, and ditches 
crouched the silent men in gray-green 
uniforms and heavy low-set helmets. 
Darkness helped smother the muffled 
commands, the grind of tanks creeping 
into position, the rumble of trucks mov- 
ing up. Then with flash and thunder and 
smoke the shells came. The gray-green 
men slumped, stumbled, and screamed. 
Machines burst and spouted flame. Voices 
rose in curses and confusion. 

That was how it started—just before 
dawn on Feb. 29. The Allies had caught 
the assembling enemy assault troops on 
the Anzio beachhead in a surprise artil- 
lery barrage. It lasted an hour and dis- 
rupted the Nazi preparations. But it 
didn’t stop the German offensive. The 
third enemy assault in three weeks, it 
had been planned by Col. Gen. Eberhard 
von Mackensen as a concentrated super- 
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WAR TIDES 





The ‘Second-Hand’ Front in Italy 


by Maj. Gen. J. F°C. FULLER, British Army, Retired 


NEwsweEEK herewith introduces to its 
readers a distinguished British military 
commentator whose analyses will ap- 
pear frequently in these pages hence- 
forth. 

In a way. General Fuller is the Brit- 
ish counterpart of our own Billy Mitch- 
ell. In 1933, when he was only 55, 
he was eased out of the army because 
of his dogged insistence that Britain 
prepare for a mechanized war. He tre- 
verted then to a writing career that be- 
gan in 1915, when he produced a man- 
ual for the use of tanks when they were 
still in the embryo stage. He is the 
author of, in all, 24 books on military 
topics. Some of his lectures are required 
reading in various armies 

By some, General Fuller is consid- 
ered the outstanding military commen- 
tator since Clausewitz. With a pen fre- 
quently dipped in acid, which hardly 
endears him to the brass hats, he dram- 
atizes and clarifies military strategy and 
tactics for the civilian as well as the 
soldier. 


Lonvox (by wireless )—The back- 
ground to the Allied campaign in Italy— 
namely the conquest of North Africa— 


was brilliant. It was a perfect example 


of the strategy of two fronts. Neverthe- 
less, strange to say, once it had _ suc- 
ceeded in its aim—reopening of the 
Mediterranean—the statesmen and gen- 
erals who planned it failed to see that 
their next problem was to repeat this 
self-same strategy, but this time with 
reference to the Russian front. 

Instead, once Sicily was theixs, and 
after weeks of argument over the impli- 
cations of “unconditional surrender,” 
they embarked on the Italian campaign. 
What was its aim? 

So far it has not been divulged; yet 
three days before the Allies landed at 
Reggio Calabria I wrote: “If our object 
is to open a tourist office, then certain- 
ly let us go to Rome. If it is to run a 


honeymooners’ hotel, then few better 
places can be found than Naples. But 
if it is to establish a second front, then 
our objective is Paris or nothing.” 

When the landing on Sept. 3 was re- 
ported I was dumfounded because it 
seemed to me that not only was it aim- 
less, but as difficult an operation as 
could be conceived: to advance not 
across but along a mountain range 550 
miles in length and running down the 
center of a narrow peninsula. 

This meant that in the face of such 
staunch fighters as the Germans, every 
river, gully, ravine, and spur jutting 
from the Apennines would have to be 
stormed. 

On Sept. 19—that is, ten days after 
the landing at Salerno—again I wrote: 
“As things are now turning out, and 
surely they might have been foreseen, 
it rather looks that . . . we are faced 
either with a second Gallipoli campaign 
or else with a long-drawn-out advance 
up the whole length of the leg of Italy, 
which, being mountainous, is compara- 
tively easy to defend and _ therefore 
difficult to attack.” (I’m not a clairvoy- 
ant; my planchette board is a map.) 

This is what has happened, for, once 
the Germans got going, the Fifth and 
Eighth Armies were bunkered. Since 
the gallant landing at Salerno, the for- 
mer has advanced no more than 80 miles 
and has for weeks now been halted on 
the Garigliano River. As if the Gallipoli 
campaign were predestined as the mod- 
el to be followed once land power was 
halted, sea power was called to the 
rescue. In one case a landing was effect- 
ed at Suvla Bay; in the other, at Anzio. 
Now one thing the Suvla operations 
should have taught every soldier is that 
though sea power can effect surprise, 
this in itself. is of no advantage unless 
land power exploits it. 

What happened at Anzio is as yet 
obscure. Yet by stepping into General 
Alexander’s shoes we can hazard this: 
he did not merely intend to occupy 
a bridgehead. Why, then, did he not 


advance? We do not know. Neverthe- 
less, it is self-evident that unless from 
the start there was a sporting chance 
of cutting the Via Casilina—that is, the 
German main line of communications to 
the Cassino front—the game was not 
worth the candle. In other words, a true 
second front could not be established 
to the first front on which the Fifth 
and Eighth Armies were operating. 


The plea that Germans are being 
killed and their reserves exhausted sa- 
vors to me more like an apology than 
an explanation. Though my personal 
views are of no account, it matters a 
good deal should the Russians, Turks, 
and Spaniards—in fact, the whole of 
Europe less Germany—be thinking on 
similar lines. Why? Because they may 
go on thinking possibly like this: If 
the Anglo-American forces, after an 
unopposed surprise landing, can do no 
better than they have done, will they 
be more successful when they open a 
true second front—a front which is un- 
likely to come as a surprise and is likely 
to be opposed? Further, and even more 
harmful, some such thinking may also 
be perturbing American and British 
minds. 

The lesson of all this is that the strat- 
egy isyexecrable. We should never have 
embarked on this Italian adventure be- 
cause it was unstrategic from the start. 
Failure at a strategic point is bad 
enough, but at an unstrategic point it 
brands those who failed as fools. Pres- 
tige now leaps into the saddle and 
willynilly lashes us on. We _ cannot 
abandon this campaign; that is clear. 
Therefore, we must go on with it, and 
at the very moment when we ought to 
be conserving and marshaling every 
ship, man, plane, tank, and gun for 
the sole operation which should have 
monopolized our thoughts ever since 
the fall of Sicily: a second front and 
not a second-hand front such as this 
duplication of the Gallipoli campaign 
has so far proved it to be. ‘ 








stroke. He launched it at 6:30 a.m. on a 
1,000-yard front between Aprilia and 
Cisterna, about 9 miles from the sea. 


The Beetles: Rain lashed the battle- 
field, grounding the Allied air arm. 
Through the murk came the German 
spearhead of two infantry battalions and 
tanks with men clinging to them. As the 
tanks reached Allied mine fields, the men 
leapt off to clear the mines. Through the 


pathways the Mark VI Tigers lurched, 
with fire spurting from their 88-milli- 
meter guns. 

The infantry followed in close-packed 
waves. At some points on the front the 
Germans used the latest and most fan- 
tastic of their “secret weapons’—radio- 
controlled miniature tanks filled with ex- 
plosive. Known to the Russians as Bee- 
tles, these crewless 3-foot-high tanklets 
weigh about 750 pounds and carry 110 


pounds of explosives that can be set off 
by radio when they reach the target. The 
Beetles didn’t scare the Allied troops, 
who had met them before in the unsuc- 
cessful Feb. 16-19 German offensive and 
had quickly knocked out fourteen that 
attempted to reach the Allied lines. 
But stopping the main enemy tank- 
infantry attack was another matter. The 
job fell chiefly to the American Third 
Infantry Division. Already the Third had 
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played a heroic role on the beachhead. 
It had fought in North Africa, Sicily, and 
Salerno. This new battle provided an op- 
portunity for duplicating the record the 
division had won in the last war, when it 
helped smash the last German offensive 
in July 1918 and became known as the 
“Marne” division. Now the Third hit back 
at the Germans with everything it had. 
But the Nazis came on in the face of the 
murderous fire of the enemy weapons. 


The Planes Came: By nightfall, the 
Germans had driven a wedge of 1,500 
yards into the Allied lines despite heavy 
losses inflicted by Allied artillery. Then 
the Allies threw in their reserves. 
Throughout the cloudy and _ showery 
night the battle swayed amid the rolling 
farm terrain. After another day and 
night, morning brought blue skies and 
for the first time in five days, Allied 
heavy bombers were able to get into the 
air. Now, along with other planes that 
boosted the air day to 1,600 sorties, the 
Fortresses and Liberators showered the 
enemy with 40,000 20-pound anti-per- 
sonnel bombs. 

Even without this air support the 
Americans had already regained 1,000 
yards and easily smashed a lighter enemy 
attack in the village of Femina Morta 
below Cisterna. By noon on March 2 
the Germans had been pushed back to 
their original positions. Once again, a 
major enemy attack had failed. After a 
visit to the beachhead, Lt. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, Commander of the Fifth Army, 
commended the commanding Allied gen- 
eral—thus far unidentified—on the bridge- 
head for the “merit, tenacity, and skill” 
of the troops. And this Monday the 
achievement of the officially designated 
Allied Beachhead Forces was put into 
figures: in six weeks they had killed, 
wounded or captured 24,000 Germans 
(3,500 of these were prisoners). Their 
own losses were “considerably less.” 

That had put a heavy dent in the Ger- 
man’s hitting power. But they were far 
from licked. And with the Cassino front 
still deadlocked, the Allies were already 
preparing for another enemy blow. De- 
spite sea swells and occasional Luftwaffe 
attacks, reinforcements continued to -ar- 
rive at the Anzio beachhead. 


Rome: The influx of enemy manpower 
made it all the more imperative to smash 
Nazi communications on the rail routes 
around Rome. The Allies set about that 
in earnest on March 3, when Flying For- 
tresses made a heavy assault on the Ti- 
burtina and Littorio yards, respectively 
southeast and northeast of the capital. 
At the same time Marauders struck at 
the Ostiense yards west of Rome. The 
damage inflicted in these assaults in- 
cluded heavy destruction among 2,000 
pieces of rolling stock that jammed the 
Littorio yards. These assaults were co- 
ordinated with an attack by Liberators 
on three German fighter bases north of 
Rome—at Fabrica, Viterbo, and Canino. 
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The Admiralties: Another Springboard. 
for Combined Drive on Philippines 


In January 1942, at Fort Bliss, Texas, 
Maj. Gen. Innis Palmer Swift, a rock-like, 
profane cavalryman who prefers to use 
only the initials of his given names, spoke 
his mind: “There are complacent, con- 
ceited Americans who consider the Amer- 
ican better than the German . . . He 
decidedly is not—unless he is better 
trained . . . We've got a hell of a job on 
our hands to win this war and it’s got to 
be taken seriously . . . We can’t lick the 
Germans or the Japs or anybody else un- 
til we're as well equipped, as well armed, 
as well trained.” 

That was what he told the cowboys, 
the jockeys, the polo players (General 
Swift himself has hit some of the longest 
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goals in polo history), the selectees, and 
the regulars of his horse cavalry. Last 
week well-equipped, well-armed, well- 
trained elements of Swift’s First Cavalry 
Division, long since dismounted and sent 
to the Southwest Pacific to fight the Japs, 
rode to war in landing boats. They in- 
vaded the Admiralty Islands and took a 
long step toward completing the neutral- 
ization of Rabaul and the cutting off of 
thousands of Japs (for an eyewitness ac- 
count of the Admiralties by a NEWSWEEK 
correspondent see page 30). 


Priority: Logically, the occupation of 
the Admiralties was at the top of Mac- 
Arthur’s list. At the apex of a triangle al- 
most equidistant from Kavieng and Ma- 
dang—about 240 miles—and 270 miles 
from once-dangerous Wewak, the islands 
served Japan as a major staging and sup- 
ply depot for the Bismarck Archipelago 
and New Guinea. In the hands of the 
Japs, they were a constant threat to Mac- 


Arthur’s exposed flank on New Guinea 
and New Britain; in the hands of the 
Allies, they would cork up the Japs by 
insuring command of the Bismarck Sea. 

Only two of the islands were impor- 
tant. These were Los Negros and Manus, 
or Admiralty (whence came the group’s 
name), where the Japs had built excellent 
airfields at Momote and Lorengau. These 
had been bombed some fifteen times dur- 
ing February. The garrisons were be- 
lieved to be in bad shape with most of 
their defensive installations destroyed. 
Resistance to bombings had been pro- : 
gressively weaker. 

At 8:15 the morning of Feb. 29, while 
Rabaul was getting 161 tons of bombs to 
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The Admiralty Islands attack cut off the Japs in the Southwest Pacific 


keep Jap planes on the ground, the Fifth 
Cavalry Regiment disembarked into as- 
sault boats from the decks of destroyers 
(used instead of transports for a quick 
getaway if the reconnaissance failed) and 
landed in Hyane Harbor on the eastern 
edge of Los Negros. 

At a loss of less than 1 per cent, the 
cavalrymen quickly stormed over their 
immediate objective—the 5,000-foot Mo- 
mote airfield, a better and more important 
base than the one on Manus. So surprised 
were the Japs, it took them three days to 
gather their forces for a big counter- 
attack. 

When this came shortly after dusk on 
March 3, it proved—in the words of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s communiqué—to be 
“one of the fiercest encounters of the 
war.” Throughout the night, wave after 
wave of screaming Japs hurled them- 
selves against the American lines. They 
were answered by cavalry cries and 
murderous fire. By morning, 3,000 Japs 
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were dead or wounded and the attack 
had completely collapsed. The Ameri- 
cans buried 700 enemy dead. Their 
own losses in repelling the savage 
counterattack were 61 killed and 244 
wounded. 

Earlier, General MacArthur and Ad- 
miral Kinkaid had inspected the air strip, 
the general wearing a trench coat and his 
gold-braided cap instead of dungarees 
and a steel helmet. Only twenty minutes 
earlier, two Jap snipers had been killed 
on the air strip. Gazing at their bodies, 
MacArthur remarked “That’s the way I 
like to see them.” 


Islands: Discovered by the Dutch, 
taken over by the Germans, and man- 
dated to the British, the Admiralties were 
quiet and peaceful when the Japs seized 
them in January of 1942. Comprising 800 


square miles, the terrain ranged from - 


mountains to marshes and from coconut 
groves to jungles. 

They support extensive coconut plan- 
tations, some 15,000 natives. The ex- 
tremely heavy rainfall averages 150.60. 
Like many Pacific islands, the Admiralties 
have never been thoroughly explored. It 
was not until later than 1927 that a Brit- 
ish patrol succeeded in pushing across 
Manus. 

Mountainous and well-forested, Manus 
is about 50 miles long and 17 broad at 
its Widest point; it has several excellent 
Hadbors, (see map, page 29), a few small 
riVers;~and two jungle trails—one along 
the north coast and one from the north 
coast through the eastern slopes of the 
3,000-foot mountains. Stretching scythe- 
like around the northeastern end of 
Manus, the Los Negros Island forms Sea 
Eagle Harbor. 

Civilized years brought law and order 
to the tall brown natives. Secret societies 








This is the area which 
has become subject to 
American air and naval 
action between Novem- 
ber and the present time. 


Showing the American drive in the Pacific in territorial terms, as this map does, underlines the magnitude of the advance 


were disbanded. The murder of white of- 
ficials and planters, troublesome during 
German ownership, ceased. The Admiral- 
ties settled down. Natives in the interior 
grew taro, yams, bananas, pineapples, 
and sago; on the coast they specialized 
in smoked and fresh fish, tobacco, and 
dogs’ teeth. Exchange markets were held 
thrice weekly. 


Significance-—~— 


The invasion of the Admiralty Islands, 
in effect, marked the beginning of the 
end of the Southwest Pacific as a theater 
of war. For this group forms the key 
which MacArthur needed to seal the fate 
of the enemy both at Rabaul and along 
the northern coast of New Guinea. It 
may take time and hard fighting, but the 
strategic handwriting is now on the wall 
as it never was before. 

The action in the Admiralties also 
marked the effective joining of Mac- 
Arthur’s offensive with the Navy’s drive 
across the Central Pacific. From now on 
the two offensives will converge more 
and more as each approaches the big 
objective: the Philippines. 

Since November, the Allied forces in 
the Pacific have taken giant strides to- 
ward that objective. Even after the re- 
cent spectacular pushes it is hard to real- 
ize the extent of the transformation. One 
of the best ways of illustrating it, how- 
ever, is to depict the advance in land 
terms—to outline the territory on a map. 


This is done on the accompanying map. 


Naturally, the area of advance that is 
shown is not held as it would be in land 
warfare. But it has been brought under 
attack by land and sea, and in the Pacific 
war that is what counts. It is more than a 
milestone on the road to Tokyo. It means 
that the Allies have conquered a vast 
section of the largest ocean. 
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This line marks outermo: 
limit of American air and 
naval attacks on Jap 


Istands last Novembe: 
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H Hour 


Admiralty Islands Witness 
Clocks Landings to Success 


When the American troops landed on 
the Admiralty Islands, NEwswEEx’s cor- 
respondent, Robert Shaplen, had a ring- 
side seat. He was on the bridge of one 
of the destroyers in the landing force, 
standing beside Rear Admiral William 
M. Fechteler, the task-force commander. 
Shaplen sent the following timetable ac- 


count of steps in the invasion, both be- 


fore and after the zero hour, called H 
hour by the Navy. 


Vibrating with speed, the ships of this 
unique task group slip through the night. 
There are only destroyers and small 
camouflaged warships carrying troops, 
for this bold assault is predicated on 
swiftness and mobility. 


Aboard these ocean whippets, the un- 
horsed Regular Army men of the famous 
First Cavalry Division—founded in 1855 
by Jeff Davis and boasting Robert E. 
Lee as one of its first colonels—are tense 
but happy. Slow Texas drawls and gut- 
tural New Yorkese predominate on the 
blacked-out decks. In the flagship quar- 
ters of Admiral Fechteler, tall, broad- 
shouldered task-force commander, off- 
cers huddle over a green velvet table. 
They are planning last-minute changes 
on the basis of electrifying news just re- 
ceived that our small force is to be sup- 
plemented by additional warships, on 
one of which rides Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur himself. In the comfortable ward- 
room, other officers are gathered around 
a wheezy phonograph which plays an 
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THEY’VE GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES! 


@ They’re the waist gunners of a Flying 
Fortress; and come Zeros or Messer- 
schmitts, you'll find them at the two 50- 
calibre guns at the left. And after that 
B-17 has set her wheels down, you’re 
apt to find them lighting up a Camel... 
for, as the gunner below at the right puts 
it: “Camels have a full flavor that says 
‘welcome’ from the first puff. And I know 
from experience, they’re extra mild.” 
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INSIDE THE WAIST of this “Fort,” 
everything is strictly business. Outside 
of “office hours’—that’s when Camels 
come into the picture (see right). Extra 
mild, full-flavored...and fresh every- 
where...CAMELS are packed to go 
round the world, to stay fresh anywhere! 


IN THE SERVICE 


*The favorite cigarette 
with men in the Army, the Navy, u 


the Marines, and the Coast Guard - q 
is Camel. (Based on actual 
sales records.) 


AMELS 


CAMELS 
ARE SO EASY 
ON MY THROAT 
—AND THEY 
ALWAYS TASTE 4 
SO GOOD , a 


If you haven’t smoked a Camel recently, give 

them a try today. Compare them for taste, for 

See | f your throat... your “T-ZONE.” On the basis of 

cae ee bu eb ogesatnagic ne ff 5 a i the experience of millions of smokers, we be- 
Farber, Inc., tests the links that hold those | tie OMe lieve you will like the extra flavor Camel’s cost- 
belts together. And like the men who man the “id ‘ lier tobaccos give. We believe your throat will 
guns, her cigarette is Camel. confirm the findings of other Camel smokers. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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New Texaco Super-Fuel Concen- _ by Texaco scientists is being blended into avia- nin; 

trates are so powerful no engine has tion gasoline to give extra power and longer Tl 
; ‘ range to American fighting planes as they : 

yet been built to use them effectively. sweep over the Axis lines. a 

; *h. oe Since the pre-war development of Alkylate, are 

In Texaco’s research laboratories the super- an essential ingredient in the manufacture of by 

fuels of the future are now being made and _—190-octane gasoline, Texaco research has taken stro 

tested. Too powerful to be used alone ae . these a leading part in producing the more powerful Thi 

fuels have ratings up to four times as bigh as fuels needed for today’s air wat. Texaco has exp 

present-day 100-octane gasoline. developed a new liquid-catalyst isomerization , 

From the development of these amazing syn- _ process to speed up production of aviation be 

thetic fuels will come the knowledge ...the —_ gasoline. es 

“know-how”. . . that will enable Texaco to Today, the major part of this research is hac 

produce the super gasolines of the future and — devoted to one great cause — winning the war. Jap 

make possible post-war cars that will give you ‘These developments will also make possible Tr 
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old refrain: “I don’t worry ‘cause it 
makes no difference now.” 






Daybreak: Day creeps over the hori- 
zon to the stern, pushing a ghostly gray 
light over the overcast sky. In the mess- 
rooms, the Army personnel is fed a spe- 
cial Navy breakfast—steak and eggs. 
From now on, it’s K rations. 

H hour minus 45 minutes: I climb to 
the bridge. 


H minus 35 minutes: A lone Liberator 
circles the Momote airstrip and drops 
four bombs. Black smoke puffs skyward. 
The big bomber then heads seaward. A 
few more come in to take its place, but it 
is already apparent that much of the air 
cover planned for the show has been 
stymied by weather. 


H minus 82 minutes: From the three 
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destroyers comprising our force, a small 
number of LCVP’s (landing craft vehi- 
cle personnel) are lowered to the water 
and begin circling off the bows of their 
ships. Admiral Fechteler scowls at them 
through binoculars: “Right on time, by 
God.” 


H minus 31 minutes: General Mac- 
Arthur’s warship, lying off the left en- 
trance of Hyane Harbor, opens fire with 
a tremendous volley. Luminous tongues 
of flame lick through the haze and a mo- 
ment later there is a great roar from the 
beach as the shells hit home. 


H minus 30 minutes: Other warships 
follow suit with their 5-inchers. Far to 
the right, around a thin peninsula, a 
flanking warship slams away at Lorengau 
airstrip. With the first shots, the vital Jap 
radio station is blown to smithereens. The 
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entire beach is now wrapped in white 
and gray smoke. The Nips offer their 
initial response—a 5-inch battery opens 
fire. 

H minus 19 minutes: The LCVP’s be- 
gin to move shorewards from the ren- 
dezvous area, crawling in a narrow line 
toward the harbor. Admiral Fechteler 
grabs a phone communicating with all 
task-force ships and orders: “Continue 
firing on any known positions without 
endangering our boats.” 


H minus 14 minutes: [he naval fire 
ceases momentarily as the first wave of 
small boats disappears in the harbor 
mouth. The second and third waves are 
already inching forward. They look like 
tiny water bugs. 

H minus 4 minutes: With three mighty 
blasts our flagship sends up star shells 
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The long-anticipated occupation 
of the Admiralty Islands has been un- 
dertaken. The campaigns in the Solo- 
mons and New Guinea, of which the 
invasion of Los Negros Island is the 
culminating stroke, were masterly as 
strategic conceptions and, with a few 
local exceptions, carried out with tacti- 
cal skill. Despite many obstacles, these 
campaigns compare favorably with any 
on other world fronts. 

All arms have played their part; co- 
operation was well-nigh perfect and re- 
connaissance excellent; but basically 


the clever way in which our air forces 
were handled. We are now begin- 
ning to reap the results, not the least 
important of which is that a large 
military force of about 72,000 Japs 
is practically isolated, leaving them two 
alternatives, either to stay where they 
are and starve or attempt to escape 
by sea with every exit guarded by 
strong units of our air and sea forces. 
This was accomplished with a minimum 
expenditure of our own personnel. 
Much preliminary spadework had to 
be done, for the Japs were strongly en- 
trenched in this outpost area of the 
Southwest Pacific. From the north they 
had a clear supply line extending from 
Japan through the great staging base, 
Truk, direct to Rabaul and Kavieng, 
only 615 miles away. From the west 
supplies could be run into these points, 
either via north New Guinea routes with 
staging points at Hollandia,. Wewak, 
and Madang, or through Ninigo, and 
the Hermit, and- Admiralty Islands. The 
possibilities for their air setup were 
equally good. From Truk heavy aircraft 
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what made operations so successful was . 


Invading the Admiralties 


could be flown in, and from Wewak as 
a staging base, fighters could fly into the 
areas under dispute. 


At one time the Jap air setup was 
strong, extending from the main bases 
in New Britain and New Ireland down 
to Buka, Bougainville, and the New 
Georgia Islands. When our forces in the 
Southwest Pacific and New Guinea 
could pass from the defensive to the 
offensive—in a large measure owing to 
successful sea actions fought previously 
—moves were started in two directions, 
one north through the Solomons, the 
other along ‘the north coast of New 
Guinea. 

In the Solomons drive, Munda was 
captured, causing the evacuation of 
Kolombangara. The occupation of Em- 
press Augusta Bay put us within 220 
miles of Rabaul, bypassing the Jap set- 
up in the Shortland Island area, which, 
however, together with Buka, was 
bombed constantly. This pressure on the 
Jap air facilities permitted greater free- 
dom to our sea forces. Rabaul was put 
under more intensive sea and land-based 
air attack. Then Buka was bypassed 
and Nissan Island occupied. This stra- 
tegic spot, with its 10-mile lagoon, is 
125 miles from Rabaul and 230 from 
Kavieng. We were then in a position to 
intercept supplies bound south to the 
Solomons as well as to trap troops at- 
tempting to escape north. 

In the New Guinea area we moved 
along the coast and from the interior, 
with an eye to the occupation of Ma- 
dang. Wewak and Rabaul received 
especial attention from our air forces, 
and subsidiary bases such as Gasmata 
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and Cape Gloucester were not neg- 
lected. The occupation of Cape Glou- 
cester and Arawe put the western end of 
New Britain under our control. These, 
with Rooke Island in our possession, 
cleared the Vitiaz and Dampier Straits 
for the passage of naval craft with a 
minimum of danger from Jap air. The 
capture of the airfield at Cape Glou- 
cester put us about 210 miles from Los 
Negros Island in the Admiralties. 
The raid on Truk was a serious blow 
to the Japs, reducing its effectiveness as 
a staging base for troops and supplies 
bound south. Coupled with the constant 
hammering at Rabaul, it put the Japs 
between the horns of a dilemma. A cam- 
paign to drive us off the western end of 
New Britain, over a difficult terrain, 
with few fresh supplies, looked imprac- 
ticable. Yet, if they stayed where they 
were, nothing could be accomplished 
and many troops could not live off the 
land. A devious escape route still lay 
to the north, either to Kavieng, or pos- 
sibly to the Admiralty Islands, 210 miles 
northwest. In these two spots they 
might attempt to hold out longer or be 


‘in a better position to escape to the west 


and join their forces in Northern and 
Western New Guinea. 


Whatever the motive might be, 
again MacArthur got the jump on the 
Japs, and the urgency of the occasion 
is indicated by the fact that our fast 
destroyers were used to transport the 
amphibious forces. By occupying the 
Admiralty Islands, we hold the key to 
the present and future situations, par- 


- ticularly since their potentiality as ad- 


vance fleet base is good. 
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that drift with a brilliant white light from 
the sky, informing any friendly strafing 
planes to come in if they’re there. 

H minus 2 minutes: Three Mitchell 
bombers appear off the southern tip of 
the island to our left. Maj. Arnold Bailey, 
Air Force liaison officer, directs them to 
strafe the entire harbor and beach. Sneez- 
ing fire from their black snouts, the 
bombers zip over the target area just 


above the trees, then drop delayed action 
bombs. 


H hour: The first small boats have hit 
the shore without being fired on, and our 
soldiers’are creeping ahead through the 
smoke onto the Momote strip that begins 
almost at the beach. 


H plus 2 minutes: The beach suddenly 
opens up as the Japs come to life with 
several new guns. From the north end 
of the strip comes 20- and 40-millimeter 
fire, prickling across the water and reach- 
ing close by our destroyer. I see Admiral 
Fechteler duck below the bridge rail and 
I think it advisable to follow suit. 


H plus 5 minutes: One destroyer has 
moved to within 200 yards of the shore 
and is blasting away furiously. Admiral 
Fechteler grabs the phone again and 
shouts: “Fine work. Keep it up. Disre- 
gard your ammunition allowance.” 
Meanwhile, other ships form an_anti- 
submarine screen. 


H plus 13 minutes: The first small 
boats reappear at the entrance of the 
harbor and head back out. 


H plus 20 minutes: There is the sound 
of machine guns ashore. Intership com- 
munications inform us that one small 
boat is afire in the harbor while others 
are being fired on. Four small Navy 
planes circle in the sky, helping direct 


. warship guns. 


H plus 37 minutes: Lt. Col. Maurice 
Webb, operations officer, has made con- 
tact with the shore over his walkie-talkie. 
The first message: “Our troops have re- 
ceived light opposition and have seen 
no Japs.” 

H plus 45 minutes: Major Bailey has 
contacted more Mitchells from a group 
that got through. He directs them to 
strafe the beach again. Their bombs hit 
home near the center of the harbor and 
three columns of sulphurous smoke pillar 
up. It looks like an ammunition-dump hit. 


H plus 57 minutes: Heavy rain has be- 
gun to fall. The small boats scuttle back 
and forth. 


H plus 90 minutes: Firing continues on 
both sides, but our shore-to-ship radio 
tie-up is functioning magnificently, and 
as quickly as a new Jap gun barks, a de- 
stroyer stifles it. 


Capture: At H hour and 110 minutes, 
the much-awaited message comes from 
the shore: “We have captured the strip 
and dispersal area.” 


H plus 115 minutes: Persistent Jap 
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Realism...now and after the war 
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guns flash and for the first time they 
catch our small boats in the harbor cross- 
fire. Word comes that our troops have be- 
gun to get some opposition as our patrols 
reach out to the north, east, and south 
across the strip toward a small creek be- 
yond. 

H plus 480 minutes: The rain has 
ceased and General MacArthur and a 
party of three, including Vice Admiral 
Thomas C. Kinkaid, are picked up in a 
small boat. Through glasses I can see the 
General standing erect in the boat and 
looking much like a picture of George 
Washington crossing the Delaware. 


Yanks in Burma 


The Yanks arrived in Burma—and start- 
ed off with a sizzling little assault on the 
enemy’s rear. That was the news this 
week from the dark bamboo-choked, bat- 
infested jungles of North Burma. The 
men were identified as veterans of the 
Solomons and New Guinea campaigns. 
And under Brig. Gen. Frank D. Merrill, 
40-year-old New Englander and veteran 
of the retreat from Burma in 1942, they 
had moved from India into Burma and 
crossed the Naga Hills, presumably fol- 
lowing the new Ledo Road being hewn 
out of the Hukawng Valley. 

Thence they had swerved off into the 
steamy forests and in a 200-mile forced 
march slashed to a point 10 miles behind 
the Japs, where they seized a village 
called Wilawbum. The result was that 
some 2,000 Japs were trapped between 
the Americans and Lt. Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell’s American-equipped Chinese 
troops. The Yanks dug in—and awaited 
trouble. 

Meanwhile, the British in Burma were 
still celebrating their decisive little vic- 
tory on the Arakan peninsula (NeEws- 
WEEK, March 6) over 8,000 crack Jap 
troops who in February speared a path 
into their rear. Turning about, the Tom- 
mies and Indians completely shattered 
the Jap force, largely with the aid of an 
aerial supply line for the encircled troops. 

The transports established an_ out- 
standing record, flying 440 sorties in 
eleven days and dropping about 1,500 
tons of food and ammunition to the 
trapped units. Only one plane was lost. 
However, with the season of heavy rains 
not far off, the British remained some 40 
miles from their objective—the air and 
sea base of Akyab, at the tip of the 
peninsula. 


Tunnel Tragedy 


In Italy, as always, the civilians were 
in the way. At the very edge of the front, 
within artillery range, women put out the 
wash, children played, and the men tried 
to plant a crop. Now the Allied Military 
Government was moving them south, 
by boat, truck, and train. Six thousand 
had been shipped from the Anzio beach- 
head alone. 

But Italy’s trains were not running on 
time. This Monday, dispatches from 














The Henschel 293 


Here is the first published pictur- 
ization of that mysterious German 
weapon-—the radio-controlled glider 
bomb. Contained in copies of the 
Aeroplane Spotter, a British publi- 
cation, the drawing shows how 
closely the weapon follows conven- 
tional airplane design, with the 
bomb itself forming the “fuselage” 
and the rocket power unit the 
“landing gear.” The flying bomb, 
called the Henschel 293, has a wing 
spread of 10 to 15 feet and a length 
of 6 to 10 feet. Its loaded weight is 
about 2,500 pounds. It is carried 
by the latest version of the Dornier 
217 bomber and by the larger 
Heinkel 177. Controlled from the 
parent craft, it is said to reach a 
maximum speed of 300 miles an 
hour. At Anzio, glider-bomb attacks 
have been invariably launched at 
dusk or dawn to provide maximum 
protection for the parent craft 
against fighter opposition. 


L : 


Naples disclosed a major tragedy of the 
vastly complicated shift of population: 
the asphyxiation of 509 Italian civilians 
on a freight train which was stalled in a 
tunnel. Most of them were hitch-hikers 
who had crept unnoticed aboard the 45- 
car train, by night. They died when car- 
bon monoxide generated by the engine 


filled the tunnel. 
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Russian Score 
Reds Are Tops at Keeping Lines Open, 
Germans Retain Title as Strategists 


A portent appeared on the Russian 
front last week. In the north the first thaw 
of the season set in. That meant that the 
Red Army’s great winter offensive was 
approaching its end. Once the snow be- 
gins to melt in the vast open spaces of 
Russia, major military action comes to a 
halt for weeks. 

But before spring bogged down the 
armies the Russians had a chance to top 


off their winter campaign with two major 


victories. One would be the final liquida- 
tion of the enemy salient in the Dnieper 
Bend and the rolling back of the whole 
German right flank toward the Bessara- 
bian border. That was probably the 
grand objective of the newest Russian 
offensive, announced this week, aimed at 
cutting the vital Lwéw-Odessa trunk 
railroad in the Western Ukraine near the 
old Polish border. 

The other would be a clean break- 
through into Estonia across the so-called 
Narva Gap. Here the stakes for the Ger- 
mans were as important as in the 
Ukraine. Such a break-through would 
make a wasted effort of the fight the 
Nazis were now putting up for Pskov 
against the two Russian armies of Gen- 
erals Leonid Govoroff and Markian Pop- 
off. And it would catapult the Red Army 
toward the Baltic Sea and isolate Finland 
from the Reich. 


Zhukoff Again: The Russian threat to 
the Dnieper salient was launched on 
March 4. It began under brilliant 
auspices—for the first time since his 
great victory before Moscow in 1941, 
Marshal Gregory K. Zhukoff, known as 
“the brains of the Red Army,” was in the 
field again at the head of the First 
Ukrainian Army. He took the place of 


Generais Govoroff and Popoff, heroes of the Red drive on Pskov 





' 700,000 Pounds of Locomotive 
to Featherweight Strain Gage... 


BALDWIN serves the nation 


which the railroads helped to build 


When you think of Baldwin it is natural to 
think of locomotives . . . yet Baldwin service to 
_ the nation merely begins there. 

Because of one Baldwin product, test pilots 
now live longer. The little SR-4 strain gages 
stuck like postage stamps to aircraft wings, 
accurately report the stresses during flight, warn 
of weakness before failure occurs. 

These gages picture for ordnance men the 


strain in gun barrels while the shell flashes from 
breech to muzzle. They spot weak links in 
bridges. They have been termed the most valu- 
able engineering invention of the decade. 

The brains, the experience and the facilities 
that have produced such diverse equipment as 
700,000-lb. locomotives and half ounce strain 
gages can perhaps help you in engineering 
special products . . . current or future. 





V Day for Everybody 


Zero Hour for Your Postwar Plans 





O ONE knows when V Day will 

come, but when it does you'll need 
your working capital in shape to go to 
work ...to translate postwar plans into 
immediate action, so competition won't 
get a head start in the markets of a new 
and better world. And on V Day you 
may be glad you decided to learn more 
about American Credit Insurance now. 


With credit insurance, your working 
capital won’t be affected if an abrupt 
halt to war activities upsets some of 
your customers... and they suddenly 
find themselves unable to mect their 
, obligations. Your postwar plans won't 
have te be held up, awaiting settlement 
of delinquencies or insolvencies. 

American Credit Insurance guar- 
antees payment of your accounts 
receivable. It guarantees, for a year 
to come, that abnormal and unpre- 
dictable credit losses will not impair 
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your working capital ... or your credit 
...or your profits. In short, it gives you 
certainty in place of uncertainty. 


Your Credit Manager investigates, 
appraises and controls credits on all 
accounts as usual. American Credit 
Insurance supplements his work and 
fortifies his judgment... by protect- 
ing you against defaults due to develop- 
ments after (or undiscovered before) 
goods are shipped. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers in over 
150 lines of business carry American 
Credit Insurance. You need it too. For 
further information, write for our book- 
let, “The A-B-C of Credit Insurance.” 
Address: Dept. 43, American Credit 
Indemnity Co. of N. Y., First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore-2, Md. 


President 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 


| Your Customers Can’t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Gen. Nikolai F. Vatutin, reported ill, and 
he smashed southwestward in the neigh- 
borhood of Shepetovka with a force esti- 
mated by the Germans at 200,000 men. 

In its first impact, this army rolled 
forward from 15 to 31 miles in two days 
on a front of more than 100 miles, dis- 
lodging eight German infantry and four 
panzer divisions and overrunning Volo- 
chisk on the Lwow-Odessa line. Cutting 
of this double-tracked trunk railroad 
would sever the last major escape route 
for the Germans in the south, leaving 
them only minor single-track lines lead- 
ing into Bessarabia. 

Stalin hailed the advance with a spe- 
cial order of the day and twenty-salvo 
salutes by 224 Moscow guns. At the 
same time, Berlin announced the Reds 
had launched a new offensive aimed di- 
rectly at the Dnieper salient near Kirovo- 
grad. That accentuated the danger to 
Kherson, at the mouth of the Dnieper 
and to the big port of Nikolaev. 

Far to the north the Reds had struck 
hard in the Narva Gap sector. This they 
did by crossing the Narva River south of 
Narva and by-passing the town—a move 
that took the Germans by surprise. The 
bridgehead beyond the river held despite 
furious German counterattacks, and in a 
rapid flanking maneuver the Reds cut in 
behind the Nazis and severed the Narva- 
Tallinn railroad. 


Significance 


As the Russian winter campaign ap- 
proached its end, it began to appear 
in true perspective. The most curious 
feature was that both the Red Army and 
the Wehrmacht emerged with almost 
equal credit. The Russians solved tre- 
mendous problems of supply and com- 
munications as they advanced. Perhaps 
their most notable achievement was 
maintaining the offensive without the 


~ usual “operational pause” during the au- 


tumn rains. On balance, too, the Russians 
secmed to have gained a certain fighting 
superiority over the Germans. 

The Wehrmacht, however, succeeded 
in its main strategical objectives, which 
were to conduct a gradual retreat along 
the entire front, delay the Russians as 
much as possible, and avoid encircle- 
ment at all costs. Several times, the 
Wehrmacht almost was trapped and it 
finally did lose ten undermanned divi- 
sions to a Red encirclement at Korsun. 
But on the whole the Germans proved 
themselves still to be masters .of ma- 
neuver. 

What the Germans think of the cam- 
paign and the prospects for the future 
was revealed in a military commentary 
broadcast by the Berlin radio last week. 
This commentary, of course, was propa- 
ganda. Read with that qualification in 
mind, it was a revealing document on 
how the Germans really assessed the 
war in Russia. For that reason it is here 
reproduced at some length: 

“The Red Army commanders have be- 
come more careful and are relying more 
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Clash go the cymbals, showering sparks of 





brilliance through fine music...and listen- 





ing with a Scott, you hear 





the last shimmering 





overtone... unbelievingly 











most accomplished | 
musicians in the orchestra, poised for his 
cue, gives his brass) cymbals that vibrant 
kiss that flashes like'a shooting star. That 
instant, fleeting touth was written by the 
composer for a radiance in some passage 
... but to the radip engineer it means 
capturing an elusive sound that reaches 
15,000 cycles, far beyond the range of 
ordinary instruments. A Scott, so exact 
as to be uncanny, b re the cymbals 


and all other voices in the orchestra in a Our technicians will, very hap- 
“living performance.” © pily, turn their fingers and their skill 


back to the arts of peace. Meanwhile, 
you can hasten the day by buying Bonds, 
Bondsand more Bonds. The whole world 
of music.awaits you! 


Today Scott adioflare sailing all 
the oceans of the| glo Men whose 
lives and ships depend wpon the Scott 
bless its range, its eg 
ease with difficult ass 


watchful sailors on|distane seas listen to mee ® Ee oe sage’ A Ald A 
the Scott-you-can ‘ot-have-for-a-while, a — . 
and are grateful for their favorite pro- 


grams, the news, and the sense of being FINE RADIO 
in touch with home it gives them. And 3 RECEIVERS 
always it is s#lent to our enemies—the first 
safe radio for men-at-sea, engineered 
with no telltale leak-back to submarine 
detection devices. 





E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
E. H. SGOTT RADIO Dept. 9C4—4432 Ravenswood Avenue 


LABORATORIES, INC. Throw te a complimentary copy of your radio booklet, ‘Achievement 
4432 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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on superiority in numbers than prepon- 
derance in arms. No attempt to make any 
big enveloping move by the Soviets has 
been witnessed of late. Both at Krivoi 
Rog, Nevel, and Vitebsk we have the 
same old picture of costly frontal attacks 
by massed Soviet infantry and tanks. 

“In the north we have seen the Ger- 
man Army groups fall back on a pre- 
pared line. The aim is clearly to be 
shorter lines, before the thaw sets in and 
makes all movements on a large scale an 
unnecessary exertion. 

“The forces that are in position in a 
prepared line of defense are therefore 
better off than the forces with dislo- 
cated lines of communications behind 
them. That is why the Soviets cannot 


ee 


venture too far forward before the end 
of the winter. Even though the Soviets 
are regarded as masters in the art of im- 
provisation, they nevertheless have to 
recognize the limitations forced upon 
them by the weather. After taking all 
these factors into consideration, observ- 
ers here are inclined to assume that noth- 
ing sensational will happen in Russia 
during the next two months. 

“The Soviets may push the Germans 
back here and there but they have missed 
the chance to obtain any really important 
successes. At the moment the Red Army 
is massing fresh forces in the middle and 
southern front for another big push be- 
fore closing time, or before the thaw sets 
in. Whether this big push, when it comes, 





LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Ox THE ANZIO BEACHHEAD— 
When the -third German assault 
against the beachhead came, the lead- 
ers on this side were confident of 
meeting it successfully, and I expect 
that part of their confidence was born 
of the results of the first two attacks— 
and of the isolated patches of battle in 
which Allied troops outfought the Ger- 
mans hand-to-hand. 

To underrate German tactics, Ger- 
man weapons, and trained German 
military skill is silly. But it was as silly, 
if not more so, to overlook for that 
reason the effectiveness and bravery 
—story-book stuff, some of it—of the 
British and Americans opposing them. 
There are cases where we fight better 
than the Germans. There are many 
such cases. 

Censorship, moving with slow care, 
released last week the names of a few 
Allied units fighting on the beachhead. 
You have heard a good deal by now, I 
guess, about the Third American Di- 
vision. Less is known at home of the 
British Grenadier Guards, and because 
I landed here with them on D Day six 
weeks ago and because their memor- 
able Battle of the Gully here on Feb. 
7 and 8 was a model of interlocking 
Allied effort, I want to write some- 
thing about them now. 

The Germans, their movements 
masked by mortar smoke and their 
footfalls by gunfire, came within 25 
yards of the guardsmen in the gully 
before they were detected. There were 
six of them for every Grenadier. 

“Thank God though for two 
things,” says Lt. George Chaplin, a 
tall, bald Grenadier from Sussex. 
“There was a ditch in the ground in 
front of us that they had to go through 
and they made a hell of a noise doing 
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The Grenadiers at Anzio 
by JOHN LARDNER 


it. And there was a detachment of 
Americans on our right and they were 
wonderful.” 

“They were bloody magnificent,” 
adds Maj. Lord Stanley, filling in with 
the story. “Remember that lieutenant 
chap who did the interrogation?” 

“His name was Rivers,” says Chap- 
lin. “I remember his yelling to one of 
his men: “Get up there on that ridge, 
you son of a bitch, and keep shooting.’ ” 

The Germans shouted wildly as 
they crossed the ditch, whether for 
morale purposes like the Japs or not, 
no one is sure. It wasn’t all morale. 
Now and then guardsmen heard a 
German voice yelling: -“Hans, Hans, 
help me lift this damned bramble 
bush.” At every such remark the gren- 
adiers hurled grenades. 

Lieutenant Chaplin threw three 
dozen grenades during the following 
night and day. Maj. Bill Sidney, Lord 
Gort’s son-in-law, got up in front of 
the gully and fired his tommy gun, 
magazine after magazine, for ten 
hours. Guardsman Sam White, a for- 
mer pigeon fancier from Yorkshire, 
after doing six men’s work with his 
own gun, was pausing to wipe off the 
cold February night sweat when he 
heard a colleague call out: “Old Sam 
White is dead. I just then took him 
away in a litter.” 

“No bloody fear,” 
White. “The great man is still alive,” 
and he started firing again. 

There was little and no sleep 
for 60 hours. But at the end of that 
time, the Germans were stopped and 
the position was saved. It is very ex- 
pensive to attack men of this beach- 
head and the Germans will have to 
draw from the bank right down to the 
mortgage money to keep it up. 


called back 











will tear open the German front, is un- 
known. The betting is 10 to 1 that the 
battleline will sway back a little but # 
will not snap. If it were to snap, it would 
have done so during midwinter.” 


Yanks Over Berlin 


One of War’s Biggest Air Battles 
Opens U. S. Raids on Reich Capital 


The day was here at last. In broad 
day light, and despite every defense by 
gun and aircraft and bluster the Nazis 
could muster, fleets of American planes 
flew over Berlin for the first time in 
great force and chumed it up with 
bombs. The date was March 6, 1944. The 
sky blasting was a terrible humiliation 
for the Luftwaffe, which once had boast- 
ed it would rule the European air, and 
for the Luftwaffe’s boss, Reichsmarshal 
Hermann Goring, who once blustered 
that never would a bomb fall on Berlin. 

Monday’s great American attack pre- 
cipitated one of the greatest air battles 
of the war. For days the Germans hac 
been lying in wait for just this assauit. 
Their appetites had been whetted by 
two preceding nibbles—one on March 3 
by Lightnings, the first American air 
force ever to attack Berlin, and another 
the next day, when a single flight of Fly- 
ing Fortresses got through to the capital. 
after snow had helped turn back a big 
American armada all set for the ride over 
Unter den Linden. 


The Big Town: But now, at long last, 
every factor was right—the weather, the 
planes, and the men. Up from their cots, 
the American fliers were routed long be- 
fore dawn to be briefed and told the tar- 
get—“The Big Town.” By the hundreds 
—the official Eighth Air Force commu- 
niqué called them “very strong forces” 
—Flying Fortresses and Liberators took 
to the air. And up went hundreds more 
American fighter escorts—Thunderbolts, 
Lightnings, and Mustangs. 

As soon as the American planes start- 
ed thundering over the Reich, German 
fighters in swarms of 100 and 150 rose 
to meet them. For 350 miles across Ger- 
many every anti-aircraft gun the Nazis 
could load poured flak into the sky. 
Many of the enemy fighters held off 
until it was certain the target was Ber- 
lin. Then they roared into attack. Yet so 
furious was the flak over Berlin itself 
that even some of the German fighters 
were scared off. 

Amid the air battles, and through the 
clouds, the bombers spotted their tar- 
gets. In the clear air the fliers could 
easily pick out such landmarks as the 
Sportspalast—once the arena for glitter- 
ing Nazi gatherings. At least two great 
areas of flame—each about a block square 
spread out below. Many of the bom- 
bardiers agreed they had “blasted hell 
out cf the target.” 

Sixty-eight bombers and 11 fighters 





Hidden defects in a vital forging or casting can 
spell death to a fighting plane or disable a warship. 
But by means of x-ray inspection—one of the most 
important industrial applications of electronics— 
these potential ‘‘saboteurs’’ are being weeded oyt 
at the factory. 

In government arsenals, ultra-high-speed radio- 
graphs made at a speed of one-millionth of a second, 
“look through’’ inch-thick steel plate to detect 
structural weaknesses, photograph high-speed bul- 
lets as they penetrate armor steel. 


Soon similar electronic x-ray equipment may 
enable engineers to study the internal workings of 
high-speed machines, to improve their perform- 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . 


ance. And in peacetime production, x-rays will 
surely play a vital part in developing new designs 
and manufacturing processes—by checking sample 
runs to prove them sound, indicating where or how 
a process may be improved. 

In such practical applications of electronics lies 
a proved means to develop still greater efficiency 


for America’s industrial workshop, to speed new 


products, build new jobs—for our postwar 
future. 

For information on electronic devices in your in- 
dustry, contact the nearest Westinghouse office—or 
write Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-1042 
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Oilgear furnishes 
thousands of pounds 
of pressure to force gun 
barrels back against 
recoil, also the rapid 
reciprocation which 
enables gun to return 
to “battery’’ as in ace 
tual firing. 





@ A Gymnasticator, as you 
might guess, is an exercise machine. 
But this timeit’s for the recoil mech- 
anisms of guns—these too have to 
be tested before they can be trusted. 
The job of exercising the recoil was 
formerly done by hand. It took 
hours and was inadequate. Now 
it’s done with Gymnasticators—un- 
der conditions that actually and 
accurately simulate rapid fire—and 
the job takes minutes. 

This too is another success story 
for Oilgear .. . the Fluid Power sys- 
tem that provides, among other 
things as in the case of Gymnasti- 
cators, tremendous power in small 








Guns get a Move-On When Oilgear Powers the Push. . 


space, with rapid reciprocation. 
Possibly you need just this... or 
steplessly variable speed control... 
or hairline accuracy in control of 
movement... or force without mo- 
tion... or any of a dozen other 
highly interesting functions for de- 
signers of post-war machines. The 
combination of experience and func- 
tion which Oilgear engineers and 
Oilgear systems can bring to you 
may provide the right happy end- 
ing to your story too. Now is the 
time to find out.... THE OILGEAR 
COMPANY, 1301 W. Bruce S&t., 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 

*Mfrd. by Jackson Hydraulic Machine Co., Inc., Rockford, f1!. 
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were reported missing. Enemy losses 
in planes ran at least to 125, pos- 
sibly higher. But aside from the mate- 
rial results, the damage in morale was 
tremendous. Moreover, the Germans 
knew that this was only a precursor. of 
many more similar raids—and even 
greater ones when Boeing’s great new 
superfortress, the B-29, would go into ac- 
tion. It came in a week, too, when the 
RAF conducted two mass night raids on 
the Reich and for the first time used a 
new 6-ton super-blockbuster. 


Hell at Dawn: What Berlin has al- 
ready suffered in the British night raids 
has never been adequately told and per- 
haps never can be. But one of the most 
vivid approximations appeared in the 
current issue of the Knickerbocker Week- 
ly, a Netherlands magazine published in 
New York. It was the simple story of a 
Dutchman, who had been sent to Berlin 
to work for the Germans and wrote of the 
morning after a big attack: 

“Along the outside of the walls phos- 
phorus was dripping down, burning with 
a glaring greenish-white light. The street 
was littered with the brass casings of in- 
cendiary bombs and with pieces of red- 
painted metal, fragments of the so-called 
canisters. Some of the bombs had crashed 
through the surface of the street, their 
heads still sticking up out of the pave- 
ment. In between were thousands of 
small pieces of shining metal, long ends 
of electric cable, the remains of a yellow 
rubber boat and a much-dented water 
tank with an English name on it. In this 
chaos the inhabitants were busy dragging 
chairs and other furniture out into the 
street where it was piled in heaps. No- 
body paid attention any more to the 
rooftiles which came crashing down from 
time to time or to burning buildings .. . 

“Through the reddish haze I noticed 
long rows of smashed and derailed street- 
cars like ghostlike skeletons; the electric 
wires strung overhead were hanging 
down in great curls. Somewhere a heavy 
bomb had crashed through the surface of 
the street and had landed in the tunnel 
of the underground, crushing a train... 
Endless columns of fire-fighting appara- 
tus thundered by, like awe-inspiring 
monsters, with their blue headlights and 
dismal whistle signals. Vaguely through 
the reddish glow I saw helmeted men 
and the glitter of metal nozzles and 
handwheels. 

“At certain points, high-pointed flames 
shot up from the street where once 
graceful gas lights were standing. A gaso- 
line pump was burning with a red glow; 
all around it were strewn the wrecks of 
private cars... 

“When the day dawned slowly Berlin 
was shrouded in a suffocating vapor and 
the streets were covered with a thick 
layer of gray ashes. The Berliners not 
hit by the attack were going to work 
with red eyelids and inflamed faces, which 
nevertheless were ashy pale and dirty 
from lack of sleep and fear.” 














The button that 
puts the bee on bullets 


Lixe a football player, the plane plows 
through a field of enemy fie. Sores 
of sights have just one aim . . . to send 
it down aflame. 

By all the rights of old air warfare, 
that barrage should have an easy task. 
Bullets . . . piercing a vulnerable point 
. .» plus leaky oil or gas fumes, spell 
fire. But now . . . by the press of a 
button . . . their fiery sting is stopped. 

The “secret” is something you will 
recall from your chemistry class. 
Carbon dioxide . . . released by the 
pilot . . . floods the air in the engine 
housing, creating an atmosphere in 


which nothing can be ignited . . . not 
even by Axis incendiaries! 

Carbon dioxide has been called the 
“watch-dog” of this war, and rightly 
so. It safeguards against fire not only 
planes, but ships . . .. stands watch in 
war plants . . . inflates the “Mae Wests” 
and rubber life rafts that have rescued 
so many . . . preserves foods, helps in 
processing medicines and testing mili- 
tary equipment. 

The CO2 gas in a plane over Berlin 
and in the raft that carries a sailor to 
safety may have begun its days at 
Wyandotte, where the world’s largest 





plant is speeding the supply of dry ice 
. .. the substance which is later lique- 
fied into carbon dioxide. From Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corporation come 
many other products, too, that play 
vital roles for Victory. “Watch-dogs” 
and weapons now, they will contribute 
toward your well-being tomorrow. 
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Week’s Events in Congress 
Deepen Feud With President 


Renewing Attack on Agencies, 
Senate Sets Out to Force Retreat 
All Along Three-Issue Front 


“You have heard the testimony of Mr. 
Slattery?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is it true or false?” 

“I have no comment to make.” 

In the witness chair sat 41-year-old 
Jonathan Daniels, a $10,000-a-year-ad- 
ministrative assistant to President Roose- 
velt. Questioning him without success 
were members of the Senate Agriculture 
subcommittee investigating the Rural 
Electrification Administration, and the 
subcommittee’s counsel, Carroll Beedy. 

The crowded committee room was 
tense. It was plain to all that the wedge 
between Congress and the President of 
the United States was being driven deep- 
er and deeper with each word uttered. 
Daniels, apparently on direct orders from 
the White House, was defying a commit- 





tee of Congress—flatly refusing to answer 
its questions. As for the committee, its 
members were equally belligerent. Talk 


. of citing the President’s assistant for con- 


tempt of the Senate (a criminal offense) 
circulated among them. 

Even as this drama unfolded, two oth- 
er committees of Congress were prepar- 
ing legislative shafts aimed directly at 
Mr. Roosevelt. Beneath the Senate cham- 
ber in a dingy-muraled room, a joint 
Senate-House conference committee was 
slowly removing the last vestiges of Fed- 
eral control from the soldier vote bill 
against the President’s wishes. At the 
same time, a Senate appropriations sub- 
committee was drafting an amendment to 
curb Mr. Roosevelt’s flair for setting up 
special government agencies without re- 
sort to specific Congressional authoriza- 
tion. 

In short, instead of a truce which some 
members had hoped would result from 
Alben W. Barkley’s explosive resignation 
a week earlier as the President’s Senate 
leader (NEWSWEEK, March 6), the war- 
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ring branches of government were open- 
ing three new fronts. 

Of the three wedge-driving issues, the 
Daniels case came closest to the funda- 
mental point of difference between the 
President and Congress. And it was on 
this that the Executive Branch retreated 
first. Tradition called for the executive 
department to supply Congress with any 
information it sought so long as it did not 
endanger the nation’s military security. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in effect, was amending 
tradition to withhold information on the 
grounds that it would not be in the “pub- 
lic interest” to divulge it. Daniels, a soft- 
spoken, pleasant North Carolina news- 
paper publisher and the son of Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of Navy during the 
last war, was, then, merely Mr. Roose- 
velt’s conveyance for indirectly advising 
Congress that he was smashing another 
precedent. 

All that Congress wanted to know 
from Daniels was whether or not he had 
tried to force Harry Slattery to resign as 
REA’s administrator. Slattery had just 
testified that Daniels had twice urged him 
to resign last August. Now Daniels, 
flanked by an adviser, Ugo Carusi, execu- | 
tive assistant to Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, was put on the stand. Committee 
Counsel Beedy read him the criminal 
code which provides that “every person” 
refusing to testify before Congressional 
committees commits a misdemeanor pun- 
ishable by imprisonment and fine. 

“TI call your attention,” said Beedy, “to 
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Will He Ever Be the Same Again, Doc? 
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Werner—Chicago Sun 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR 


Weaving the fabric and cutting the 
cloth symbolize the basic differ- 
ences in abilities and contributions 
between men and women. Each is 
an independent function — useless 
without the other. While men pro- 
duce “consumer goods,” it is the 
women who buy and utilize those 
goods. Such differences in interests 
lead to a difference in reading in- 
terests, too! 


. 





AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND 


Painted for McCall's by Walter Klett 


cuts the ithe 


These differences are the reason for 
the existence of women’s magazines 
and the reason why no other maga- 
zines published can take their place 
in the lives of women. That McCall’s 
is read by one out of every five 
American women is no accident but 
the direct result of this magazine’s 


ability to think the way women 
think. The fact that millions of 
women cut, fit and make their 
clothes from McCall Printed Pat- 
terns is further evidence of the con- 
fidence women place in the maga- 
zine that thinks the way they do. 

In war as in peace, McCall’s is 
edited directly to the three primary 
interests of the American Woman— 


Her Heart, Her Home, Herself. 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 





Mos. Miniver Writes an Advertisement. 


““y yow hopelessly people fail, Mrs. Miniver thought, when 
H they try to describe flying to someone who has never done 
it. They leave out all the really important things. They tell you 
that it saves time and (taking everything into account) money; 
they tell you that it makes the earth look like a map, cows like 
ants, and cars like beetles. But they don’t tell you that it is 
staggering, tremendous; that it is not merely an experience but 
a rebirth; that it gives you for the first time in your life the 
freedom of a new dimension (for although we know that 
there are three of them, we are forced to move mainly in two: 
so that our sense of up-and-downness is necessarily dim and 
undeveloped compared with our acute perception of the 
to-and-fro). They don’t tell you that when you are up there it 
is the aeroplane that seems to be the safe solid core of things, 
while the earth is a distant planet upon which unfamiliar beings 
move among unthinkable dangers. They don’t tell you, either, 
that you will be torn all the time between an immense arrogance 


and an immense humility, so that you are at one moment God 
and at the next a nameless sparrow. Nor do they tell you what 
it feels like to thread your way among the noble and exciting 
architecture of the clouds; nor how—best of all—you may 
suddenly find a rainbow arched across the tip of your wing, 
as though you had caught it in passing and carried it along 
with you.” [From the book Mrs. Méniver by Jan Struther.] 
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The marvel of flight is ever a new experience to today’s air 
travelers. To countless others it has yet to come—and come it 
shall. The Airlines of the nation are prepared to spend many 
millions of dollars and engage thousands of returning service 
men in extending air transportation to the threshold of every 
possible community ...to bring the ‘‘freedom of a new dimen- 
sion” to all. Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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the fact that the statute does not except 
a confidential adviser to the President of 
the United States, or anyone in the execu- 
tive department.” Daniels, after whisper- 
ing with Carusi; replied: 

“T cannot testify to anything in connec- 
tion with my activities as assistant to the 
President. I regret it if my position ap- 
pears to be arbitrary. My testimony would 
be contrary to the public interest if I re- 
ported any of my relations on any public 
matter with the President.” 

Repeated efforts by committee senators 
to question Daniels failed to budge him: 
“No comment.” “I refuse to answer.” “I 
have nothing to say.” Committee Chair- 
man Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith bris- 
tled: “This is the most serious case ever 


to come up before the Congress. . . It’s 


a test of power of Congress against the 
executive department.” — 

Four days later, anti-New Dealer Smith 
and his subcommittee sought to bring 
the issue to a head by unanimously 
recommending to the full committee that 
Daniels be cited and tried by the Senate 
for contempt. 

Whereupon, on the evening of March 
4, Daniels announced that he had con- 
ferred with Mr. Roosevelt and that the 
President had decided that the testimony 
would not be contrary to the public in- 
terest and that it should be given. Daniels 
added that the President, too, would “be 
happy to see the committee at any time” 
if it wanted to know anything from him. 


Russell Rider: For years, President 
Roosevelt has shown a distinct partiality 
for the creation of government agencies 
by executive decree rather than through 
Congressional authorization. The Nation- 
al Resources Planning Board, the National 
Youth Administration, and many other 
agencies sprang up overnight simply by 
the flourish of the Rooseveltian pen. For 
money to finance them, the President 
usually- drew on his special funds: (an- 
nually appropriated to all Presidents by 
Congress to meet emergencies). 

Last week, a Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee, considering an $8,500,- 
000,000 bill to finance the so-called inde- 
pendent agencies of the government 
through the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, decided to call a halt. It- unani- 
mously adopted a legislative “rider” that 
would prohibit the President from trans- 
ferring any government funds to an 
agency which had existed more than a 
year without specific Congressional ap- 
proval. Author of this device to force the 
President to obtain sanction of his acts by 
the legislative branch was Sen. Richard 
B. Russell of Georgia. Among the agen- 
cies that would be affected if the rider 
became law was the President’s Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee, which was 
particularly in Congressional disfavor and 
would probably be killed. 


Federalist Retreat: For three months, 
the Senate and/or the House wrangled 
over the soldier-vote issue. First, the Sen- 
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Diplomatic Notes 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Allied diplomatic activity on the 
perimeter of Europe is intensifying. 
Every movement is, of course, directly 
geared to the plans for the great assault 
on Germany. The diplomatic prescrip- 
tion reads very much as follows: 

Finland: To be taken out of the war 
or induced to change sides. 

Spain: To be kept stable while it 
cuts down drastically raw-materials 
shipments to the Reich. 

Turkey: To be brought into the war. 

Bulgaria,- Rumania, and Hungary: 
To be taken out as soon as practicable. 

Eire: To be closed as a source of 
military information valuable to Ger- 
many (see Periscope). 

Moscow’s requirement that the 
Finns intern the German troops in 
Finland or permit the Russians to as- 
sist them in so doing appears—at this 
writing—to be the chief practical ob- 
stacle to a Russo-Finnish armistice. 
Abstractly, the demand seems fair 
enough. But no one in Washington 
knows whether the Finns are physi- 
cally capable of disarming the Ger- 
mans in Finland, and everyone un- 
derstands why they do not want the 
Russians to come in. The Finns must 
take some cruef risks, but these risks 
would be increased by failure to get 
out or to change sides quickly, while 
by doing so they can contribute to 
the Allied victory over Germany. 


Negotiations between Spain and 
the American and British Govern- 
ments, prompted by the interruption 
of oil shipments from the Caribbean, 
are on the verge of a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Spanish exports of wolfram 
to the Reich are to be sharply cur- 
tailed. The agreement involves no 
commitments concerning the longer 
term future of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Franco will have to take his 
chances in a Europe in which Nazism 
has been destroyed. But the war plans 
of the Allies call for a quiet Spain. 

Until a few months ago, the Allies 
preferred to have Turkey benevolent- 
ly neutral. The Turks lacked the air 
force, the anti-aircraft guns, and the 
weapons and supplies for their ground 
troops which were necessary to with- 
stand the Germans. The embroilment 
of Turkey would have required the 
diversion of Allied troops and sup- 
plies needed elsewhere. But the 
danger of German invasion of Turkey 
passed last year, and now Turkey 
would be useful as an active ally. Fol- 
lowing the Teheran conference, the 


Turks were invited to enter the war, 
at least to ‘the extent of providing air 
bases and naval facilities. Stalin is 
credited with initiating the move, but 
it was supported by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. The Turks said they 
could not assume the risks of bel- 
ligerency unless they were given large 
additional quantities of military 
equipment, including planes and 
tanks. Their request was for much 
more than the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff were willing to allocate. They 
informed the Turks that the equip- 
ment could be used to better advan- 
tage elsewhere. London and Washing- 
ton believe that the Turks deliberatel 
fixed and held to a price which they 
knew was more than their entry into 
the war would be worth to the Allies. 

Since the Turks had decided not 
to lend a hand to the assault on 
Europe, the further delivery of sup- 
plies to them obviously became un- 
justifiable. The supplies and the ships 
which carried them were switched to 
uses which will contribute to the de- 
feat of Germany. Handling Turkey is 
the special responsibility of Britain 
because the two nations are bound by 
an alliance which requires the Turks, 
when called upon, to give aid to the 
extent of their power. Ankara and 
London, supported by Moscow and 
Washington, are now in sharp dis- 
agreement as to what the extent of the 
power of the Turk is. The judgment 
of the Turks may prevail at the mo- 
ment, but not in the longer run when 
their place in the making of the peace 
will depend upon the Big Three. 


The Finnish and Turkish dilem- 
mas have one common factor—fear of 
Russia. Russian policies, past and as 
presently exemplified in Moscow’s 
treatment of the Polish problem, are 
a decided handicap to Allied efforts to 
weaken Germany and shorten the war’ 
by diplomatic intervention in the neu- 
tral and German satellite states. 

But there is nothing which these 
small states on the boundaries of Rus- 
sia can do to guarantee themselves 
against Russian intervention in their 
affairs in the future. Their best hope 
is to earn favorable consideration from 
the Allies by doing their utmost to 
hasten the defeat of Germany. The 
satellites cannot expect mercy if they 
fight to the end, and the Finns and 
the Turks cannot afford to risk isola- 
tion by wearing thin the patience of 
their friends in the west. 
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Wuy is pene so important in your calculat- 
ing work? Because it’s printing, a feature exclus- 
ive with the Remington Rand Printing Calculator, 
that can save you figuring time, stretch your 
manpower, expedite your work. Here is the only 
calculator that prints as it multiplies electrically, 
prints as it divides automatically ... the only cal- 
culator that is also a complete listing adding 
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Call our nearest office for a demonstration of the 
Printing Calculator. Take a look at the simplest 
operating machine that ever clicked off a cal- 
culation. See for yourself the clear, compact key- 
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ate voted to leave control in the hands of 
the states, then changed its mind and 
resurrected a bill vesting sole authority in 
the Federal government. Next the House 
rejected the Federal proposal and adopted 
the so-called “states’ rights” version which 
the Senate originally had approved. Then, 
for nineteen weary days, a conference 
committee of Senate and House members 
tried to compose the differences between 
the two branches. 

Whether or not the Barkley-Roosevelt 
split influenced the results could not be 
determined, but suddenly last week the 
Federal-minded Senators began to give 
ground despite the President’s all-out 
support of their bill. Slowly, but surely, 
House members of the conference com- 
mittee whittled away at the Senate meas- 
ure until they had won virtually every 
point. The result: 

To get a Federal ballot (as provided 
in the Senate bill), service voters would 
have to certify that they had applied be- 
fore Sept. 1 for a state ballot (as pro- 
vided in the House measure), but as of 
Oct. 1 had not received one. Even then, 
they could not get one unless the gov- 
ernor of their state had certified by 
July 15 that the Federal ballot was not 
in conflict. with the laws of that state. 
Finally, service voters still within the 
continental United States could not ob- 
tain a Federal ballot under any circum- 
stances and would have to apply for a 
state ballot if they intended to vote. 
Significance —— 

With three issues in the air simul- 
taneously last week—soldier vote, the 
Jonathan Daniels contempt case, and the 
proposed curb on Presidentially created 
agencies—Congress gave plain notice that 
it. did not intend to extend any olive 
branch to Mr. Roosevelt. The President 
must retreat if the breach between the 
two branches were to be healed. This the 
President did only a few hours after the 
Senate committee had recommended‘con- 
tempt proceedings in the Daniels case. 

The most that could be said for the 
President’s original stand was that Con- 
gress itself had passed a law authorizing 
him to acquire six confidential assistants, 
thus indirectly approving the confidential 
nature of their relation to the executive. 
But even the avidly pro-Administration 
New York Post could. not subscribe in 
this instance. “The system of checks and 
balances,” editorialized ‘the Post, “: . . is 
a healthy system, no matter -who is 
President. Mr. Daniels should answer to 
Congress.” 

But still in the inflammatory stage was 
the soldier-vote dispute. There was evi- 
dence that the quick: retreat on the 
Daniels case could not, be construed to 
mean that Mr. Roosevelt would not risk 
a veto of the compromise soldier vote 
bill. In fact, the President told a news 
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‘conference how he would measure the 


bill: whether it would allow more service- 
men to vote than the ineffective 1942 act. 
In the assault on executive creation 
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of agencies, Congress was only bringing 
into sharper focus a campaign begun a 
year ago to recapture blank-check pow- 
ers granted the President in the honey- 
moon days of the New Deal. How far the 
drive would go was a matter for conjec- 
ture. It might even finally extend to 
another Roosevelt practice—appoint- 
ments without Senate confirmation, no- 
tably of two of the most powerful men 
in government: War Mobilizer James F. 
Byrnes and Economic Stabilizer Fred M. 


'- Vinson. 


Personal Filibuster 


Before the South Carolina House of 
Representatives was a bill to reallocate 
each county’s share of the gasoline tax. 
Tension mounted as members from the 
counties which stood to suffer most from 
the proposed plan blocked its consider- 
ation by introducing one irrelevant bill 
after another. They crowded a calendar 
already bulging with trivial measures. 

An angry assembly was preparing to 
ride out the filibuster when up rose Rep. 
C. Lane Talbert of Richland County and 
gravely asked permission to introduce two 
bills of his own. As the House relaxed 
into howls, Talbert, a grocer, flourished 


| two food bills for $18 and $41 owed 
| him for two days by colleagues, Reps. T. 


Peter Taylor.and Sam Downden. 








Murder, Uninc. 
Brooklyn Gang Walks Last Mile 
as Lepke Finally Goes to Chair 


Six times the hour of execution had 
been appointed and then abandoned, 
while the condemned men sat in the Sing 
Sing Prison death house. The presence of 
one of them was a triumph in itself, for 
this one was Louis (or Lepke) Buchalter. 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey had spent months 
persuading the Attorney General of the 
United States, Francis Biddle, to release 
him from Federal custody so the State of 
New York could electrocute him. The two 
other condemned men were his hirelings, 
but Dewey refused to allow their execu- 
tion until Lepke, too, should go. For 
Lepke was the brains, the leader, the 
high-up of a kind that seldom has to an- 
swer to the people for his crimes; usually 
he is eliminated by his rivals. Lepke was 
the exception to that rule—and to many 
others. 


Refined Punk: If you glanced at 
Lepke, you saw a stubby, slightly greasy 
fellow with sad, steady eyes and an air 
of shyness that did not quite conceal his 
strange and futile yp. Lepke looked 
as though he never took real pleasure in 
anything. In his own corrosive way. he 








Associated Press 


Loyalty: Mrs. James W. Collett sat beside her husband last week in a court- 
room at Washington Court House, Ohio, when he went on trial charged with 
the Thanksgiving Eve slaying of her brother, Elmer McCoy, wealthy hog 
breeder, and McCoy’s wife and daughter, Mildred. Collett, who wears a neck 
brace because of an old spinal injury, claimed a confession that. he shot the 
McCoys was extorted from him after he was threatened and denied sleep. 
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had genuine power; his income was huge 
and provided him with luxurious travel 
and expensive though quiet living. He 
had a suitably attractive wife and an. 
adopted son, who seemed to be the only 
people of real interest to him. But he 
never laughed aloud; he never chortled; 
he never chuckled. It was as though he 
expected the worst, and he was ready to 
meet it calmly and quietly. 

It wasn’t Lepke who gave his organiza- 
tion the gaudy but apt title of “Murder, 
Inc.” That was done by some of the 
newsmen who kept the record of Lepke’s 
career. 

If you looked at that record, Lepke 
showed up as a smart killer, whose crime 
corporation brought death to at least 80 
men, corrupted business practices in sev- 
eral important industries, and degraded 
labor unions. Forcing his way up from a 
half-starved childhood on New York’s 
congested East Side, he had put honest 
toil out of his mind after a brief experi- 
ence as a $3-a-week errand bby. He tried 


‘his hand at burglary, but was so inept 


that he drew three jail terms totaling four 
years. 

Yet during this time the big-shot thugs 
of the day were watching him. He was 
studying them. He felt they wasted their 
energies in superfluous homicides and in 
alcoholic girl chasing. He developed a 
contempt for their methods—they com-. 
mitted their crimes as grubby catspaws. 
He planned his vice versa. 


Bigger Shot: In 1927 Lepke got his 
opportunity. Enough of the toughs of the 
times had obliterated each other to let 
Lepke make a bid for leadership. With 
“Gurrah” Jake Shapiro (now living a 
quiet life in prison), Lepke began select- 
ing a staff of strong-arm men, gunmen, 
ice-pick wielders, and other specialists. 
He kept them on a weekly payroll, at 
salaries scaled from around $30 to $150. 

Thus equipped, the new leader shoved 
his way into the affairs of clothing mak- 
ers, clothing truckmen, movie projection- 
ists, bakery workers, flour distributors, fur 
workers and fur dressers, and milliners. 
Hired by either side in a labor dispute, 
he would slug anyone on the opposition. 
But then, instead of accepting his thirty 
pieces of silver and slinking away, after 
the manner of his predecessors, he would 
stay on and improve his position. Unions 
and employers alike found that whatever 
Lepke’s initial cost might be, his upkeep 
was frightful. 

Gradually, things became so bad that 
State and Federal law-enforcement offi- 
cials concentrated on Lepke and his mob. 
Thomas E. Dewey, as a special state 


_ prosecutor, gathered the frightened vic- 


tims of gang law and wrung the stories 
of Lepke and other industrial racketeers 
from them. For a while Lepke was busy 
directing the slaughter of some witnesses, 
spiriting others off to hiding places. At 
last Lepke himself had to flee. He kept 
hidden for 21 months. Finally, though, 
with G-man J. Edgar Hoover and Fed- 
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FOR SPEEDIER TRANSPORTATION—MAGNESIUM WILL 
PERMIT NEW LOW COSTS AND INCREASED PAY LOADS 


rication of Mag 
—Dow is at yo 


Do you know what “the Metal of Motion” 
really means? If you picked up a ten-foot 
bar of Magnesium just once you would 
know. What you expect to be relatively 
heavy is astonishingly light. Magnesium is, 
in fact, a full third lighter than aluminum— 
yet strong and durable. 


Magnesium is the light-weight champion 
of the mighty Allied air fleets today. You 


will soon come to recognize it in sleek 
streamliners and soaring air transports. For 
with Magnesium, designers are now plan- 
ning to cast off the anchor of dead weight. 
In its place will appear greater fuel capac- 
ity to increase range and speed — larger 


* cargo space to increase pay loads. Oper- 


ating efficiency will go up—operating costs 
will go down—and the things that move 
will “lighten up” with Magnesium. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY -¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia 
Houston « 


« Washington « Cleveland « Chicago « St. Louis 
San Francisco « 


los Angeles + Seattle 

















“Last night I listened to the clock...” 


@ Have you a clock that talks? Ours does—has ever since I married Jack. 
“Hap-py ...Hap-py ... Hap-py!”—that’s what it always said to me 
until the time he left to fight. Then we—the clock and I—were left : 
alone... . Since then it haunted me. “How-long?... How ie 






















How-long?”. . . it kept on ticking, 
How could a woman answer 
that? There is a way. Not one 
that will set the day, month an 
year when all our enemies 
| finally be beaten—but a way to i 
help make certain that the date o 
victory shall not be extended one s 
gle, needless day! ... Work! Work in 
war industries . . . in the armed ser 
... in any one of the hundreds of essential 
jobs that are begging to be filled. The jobs. 
that must be filled. The jobs that can’t be 
filled unless we women do it! . . . They tell 
me that you and I and millions more of us 
freeded . . . that no special skill is required . . . that the ~~ 
need is desperate. -To me, that’s all I need to know .. . Yesterday I 
» got a job. Not very glamorous. Just a job. Last night I looked 
+m, into the mirror. No outward change. No halo. No resemblance 
“7 to Joan of Arc. But the clock knows the difference. It 
won't frighten me now ... Last night I heard it using 
Jack’s words—words spoken for millions of our men out 
there who are counting on us helping here. 
“Good-girl!. .. Good-girl!. .. Good-girl!” Remember 
that whether or not you’ve ever worked 
before—are skilled or untrained—makes 
no difference. In most communities there’s 
a job waiting for you .. . Millions of women are 
already doing work that is new to them. In war 
plants—in the armed services—in the hundreds 
of different-type jobs in essential business 
—you are needed to overcome this desperate emergency. 
See the Help Wanted advertisements in your newspapers— 
visit the local office of United States Employment Service or 
Army and Navy Recruiting Stations—make inquiries among your friends . . . 
There’s work to be done—there’s a war to be won! 













The more women at war : 
...the sooner we'll win! 
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eral Prosecutor John T. Cahill putting 
merciless pressure on the missing gang 
chief's criminal colleagues throughout 
the country, Lepke knew he would have 
to surrender or face being killed by his 
harassed “friends.” In August 1939 he 
kept a rendezvous with Hoover. 

First, Cahill hit Lepke with a fourteen- 
year Federal sentence, for dope smug- 
gling and fur racketeering. Then Dewey 
hung a 30-year state term on him, for 
racketeering in the flour industry. Last, 
and climactically, Burton Turkus, assist- 
ant prosecutor in Brooklyn, plastered 
him with the murder conviction. 

With Lepke, Turkus convicted Louis 
Capone and Emanuel (Mendy) Weiss. 
The killing which legally was laid to 
Lepke was that of Joseph Rosen, a former 
garment truckman who had showed a 
disposition to become a Dewey witness. 


Squealer: Ironically, while his counsel 
had fought all through the New York and 
Federal courts to save him from the elec- 
tric chair, Lepke tried to become a wit- 
ness himself. He denied it in a “last state- 
ment” issued through his wife, but obvi- 
ously he wanted to squeal. There had 
been rumors—widely printed—that he 
could link three nationally important fig- 
ures to the killing of a man in the course 
of a labor feud. Prosecutors listened to 
him. But either Lepke had nothing to tell 
them that they did not already know, or 
else they knew he was a liar. 

At any rate, Lepke was never able 
to trade his story for his life. He 
and Weiss and Capone were executed 
at Sing Sing late last Saturday night, 
after the United States Supreme Court 
had choked off Lepke’s last legal hope 
by refusing to hear his appeal. He was 
47 years old. 


The Decision 


A German bayoneted Pvt. Jacob Ricot- 
ta at Salerno. Taut nerves took Cpl. 
Henry Kania off Sicilian bomber runs. 
Newspapers at the English hospital, 
where they met, proved no tonic. They 
told of a coal tie-up, heatless homes, and 
shut-down blast furnaces back home. 

Last week, from a recuperating hospi- 
tal at Atlantic City, N.J., the pair went 


- AWOL. At the quaint, colonial dwelling 


in Alexandria, Va., the Negro butler said 
his master was away. But United Mine 
Workers headquarters across the Potomac 
in Washington said the boss would be in 
next day. 

A Washington Times Herald reporter 
and photographer covered their second 
call. A face-to-face report on strikes to 
John L. Lewis by two veterans of the 
fighting fronts meant news. 

An attendant bowed the soldiers into 
Lewis's office and*handed each a cigar. 
The press stayed without. For 45 minutes 
the reporter, Ted Kincaid, cocked his ear. 
The thick oak door yielded no sound. 
Then the soldiers emerged. 

In Kincaid’s words, “Kania seemed 
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You'll find new comfort in the clouds 


No matter how you travel in wartime 
America today, you won't find the 
comfort which public carriers would 
like to offer. All transportation facili- 
ties are overtaxed by an unprecedented 
volume of trafic. Today, for example, 
85% of United’s business is of a war- 
time nature. ; 

But United is planning ahead, pre- 
paring an expanded and even finer 
air service for the future. And all of 
us are looking forward to the day when 
more people will become acquainted 
with the comforts of air travel. No- 
where is greater promise of new travel 
comfort to be found than in the coming 
Age of Flight. 

After victory, United will put into 


service new, 44 to 50 passenger Main- 
liners — huge, four-engine planes with 
a speed of 220 miles an hour. They will 
carry a payload — passengers, mail and 
cargo — four times as great as today’s 


largest commercial ships, and will fly. 


coast to coast in 11 hours! 


You will find comfort never before 
known to air travel. You will enjoy 
even finer dining service, sleep in 
soft, restful, roomy berths. There will 
be commodious dressing rooms; big, 
cushiony seats for day travel. 


This is not a far-off dream, at all. 
Planes identical to these luxurious 
Mainliners of tomorrow were designed 
for United before the war. With- 
out major structural changes, these 


in the pe gx IGE 


planes were turned over to the U. S. 
Army Air Transport Command and 
are today proving their dependability 
and efficiency all over the world. 


Improving the service for its passen- 
gers, at fares that are continually being 
lowered, has always been a chief con- 
cern of United Air Lines. In the post- 
war era, we will be able to offer ever 
greater comforts and conveniences. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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Acme photos 


Daddy’s Ace: Four-year-old Alvin Austin of Seattle, Wash., is the envy of 
every neighborhood kid since his father, Harold T. Austin, a Boeing Aircraft 
Co. employe, built him a backyard plane from two carbide cans, two brake 
drums, 12 feet of pipe and some scrap tin. A quarter-horsepower washing- 
machine motor gives it a speed of 14 m.p.h. It makes vertical banks, flies upside- 
down, and does barrel rolls. Sandbags balance the other end of the horizontal pole. 





hysterical, as Lewis afterward claimed. 
The kid was crying as we walked out. He 
told the doorman: ‘I got a lot of god- 
damned soft soap in there, trying to tell 
me how the union protects the families of 
troops. Dammit, I’ve been overseas and 
your union wouldn’t let me join if I want- 
ed to. They would, eh? OK, then gimme 
a card.’ 

“When we reached the street, two syn- 
dicate photographers ran up. I suppose 
my paper thought the story would spread 
out big. One photographer spotted a man 
leaving the building and yelled “There’s 
Lewis now!’ Ricotta ran after the man 
and grabbed his arm. The photogs got 
their shots. But it was John’s brother, 
Dennis. Ricotta let go. 

“The tussle excited Kania. He began 
giving me his version of what went on in- 


side. Lewis, he said, told him he hadn't 
eaten a beefsteak in six months. At that, 
he said, he socked Lewis in the eye, and 
told him ‘put a beefsteak on that!’” 

An hour later Louis Stark of The New 
York Times and Joseph Loftus of the As- 
sociated Press found Lewis unruffled and 
unmarked. An eyewitness, K. C. Adams, 
UMW publicity director, said there was 
much gesticulation, but no blows, and 
that Lewis had talked to the visitors “like 
a father.” 

To freshen the story for a second-day 
play, The Times Herald asked the af- 
filiated New York News to assign it to 
George Dixon, its Washington feature 
ace. Dixon, whose forte is humor and 
satire, found no relish in the assignment. 
He interviewed the pair and Lewis, 
weighed the conflicting versions, and ad- 


int ening 


vised his office he saw no story in the 
affair, since Lewis’s version appeared 
correct. The Times Herald morning edi- 
tions tucked it inside. M.P.’s took the 
soldiers in charge. 


Give More 


Hot coffee and doughnuts for men at 
the fighting fronts, blood plasma for the 
wounded, gift packages for our men who 
have fallen into enemy hands, recreation 
for the men behind the lines—those are 
some of the things the American Red 
(Cross provides. To finance it, the Red 
Cross last week opened a drive for $200,- 
000,000. Disaster relief at home still goes 
on, but the war has made so many new 
demands that this year the Red Cross 
appeal is made with the slogan: “Give 
More in 44.” 


Political Notes 


When the votes were counted, Demo- 
crats in the heavily Negro 21st Con- 
gressional District in New York City had 
a. victory, but it was nothing to brag 
about. The special election to pick a 
successor to Democratic Rep. Joseph 
Gavagan-—resigned to take a State Suv- 
preme Court judgeship—had ended in 
the choice of James H. Torrens, retired 
cigar manufacturer and Tammany Demo- 
crat, over William S. Bennet, lawyer, ex- 
congressman, and Willkie- and Dewey- 
backed Republican. Count: 11,707 to 
10,136. 

The very narrowness of the margin in 
this heavily Democratic district led many 
to. speculate that Negroes were leaving 
the New Deal. A detailed breakdown 
showed: (1) Torrens’s victory—even tak- 
ing into consideration the usual light vot- 
ing in a by-election—was a mere shadow 
of Gavagan’s smashing pluralities of 80,- 
570 in 1986 and 29,792 in 1942. (2) 
Without American Labor party support, 
Democratic votes alone would not have 
sufficed to win. 

Thus Republicans hailed the contest 
as a moral victory and a test-tube pre- 
view of how the Negro national vote 
would shape up in November, for Bennet 
got substantial majorities in the Negro 
sectors of the district (including Har- 
lem). But shrewder politicians compar 
the total vote of 4,082 (Bennet, 2,439, 
Torrens, 1,643) in the two predominant- 
ly Negro sections with the correspond- 
ing 1940 Presidential vote of 64,386 
(Roosevelt, 49,993; Willkie, 14,393), 
and called the omen too small to be 
necessarily accurate. 


Scythe: No sooner had the Democrats 
regained a House majority (218) through 
the Torrens victory than they lost it—the 
same day—with the death of another New 
York representative—Thomas H. Cullen, 
long-time friend of the President, sponsor 


of the resolution legalizing 3.2 beer, and’ 


75-year-old dean of his city’s delegation 


to Washington (he would have celebrated 
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The ‘SIGNAL CORPS’ in action! 


How the Men of Tower X Speed Wartime Trains 
: on the Water Level Route 


Bere Is Signal Tower X. You may have 
glimpsed it from your train window. Just a 
little, two-story building beside the tracks. Yet, 
from here are set the signals and switches that 
control the steel giants of the rails. And here, day 
and night, men of New York Central’s “signal 
corps” play their vital part in today’s critical 
battle of transportation. 

Once, Tower X bristled with tall levers, labori- 


ously worked by hand. Today, its electric controls 
set the heaviest and most distant switch at the 
twist of a towerman’s wrist. 

And tomorrow? Well, in New York Central's 


“ Mewest towers, even more automatic controls are 


already installed. And when Victory again frees 
production, Tower X and others on the Water 
Level Route will get still finer equipment to 
serve the faster rail transportation of the future. 


50 MILES AT A GLANCE 


This chart maps the part of 
the Water Level Route con- 
trolled by Tower X ...a 50- 
mile network of tracks. Elec- 
tric lights and indicators 
show instantly the move- 
ment of every train and the 
setting of every switch, 


REMOVABLE PANELS 
FOR MAINTENANCE 


SWITCH LEVERS 
ARE BLACK is 


¥ 


v 
SIGNAL LEVERS 
ARE RED 


& 
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CIRCUIT SLEUTH 


A Signal Maintainer is on 
duty in every large New York 
Central Tower, checking the 
hundreds of electric circuits 
and keeping equipment in 
perfect order. Other Main- 
tainers work in the yards 
and on the line. 


MISTAKE-PROOF 
MACHINE 

This electric signal machine 
is typical New York Central 
tower equipment. Controls 
are so “interlocked’’ that 
Levermen cannot possibly 
set up conflicting routes, 
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New York Central 


NEW YORK i 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS (@RNGg- Ew 
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ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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MASTER STRATEGIST 

On the Tower Director's 
quick thinking depends the 
smooth flow of wartime 
traffic over this portion of 
New York Central. He ‘‘calls 
the routes’ to Levermen who 
set switches and signals ac- 
cording to his orders. 


“POST-WAR” 
TOWER 
TODAY! 


This “‘electric brain” is already at work in 
New York Central's latest signal tower. It 
automatically selects routes, sets switches 
and signals at the touch of a button! 


ALL EYES AND EARS 

The Operator notes on his 
Train Sheet (and. reports to 
the Dispatcher) the time each 
train passes, its engine num- 
ber, how many and what 
type cars it carries. He also 
watches and listens to make 
sure all cars are running 
smoothly, and signals the 
fear Brakeman. 

















“I feel so much better, Chaplain... 






































... Guess I just wanted someone to talk to.” It wasn’t, the boy ex- 
plained, that hewas scared ...though he admitted he had been at times... 
plenty scared. It was mostly that he felt alone . . . completely lost. That 
was natural ... being a long way from home for the first time... realizing 
how much he had relied on the folks back there. No matter what hap- 
pened, they were always handy .. . to bolster him up with their under- 
standing and faith. And now he’s facing something big . . . a lot bigger 
than ever before. But he'll be all right now .. . he’s-right on the beam. ' 


* 


Every night the light burns late in 
the Chaplain’s office. The door is 
always open to any of his men who 
want tocome in foratalk. Chaplains 
in our armed forces say this per- 
sonal contact often seems the most 
important service they perform. 
Any serviceman can go direct to 
his Chaplain at any time for a heart 
to heart talk—difference in rank 
doesn’t matter. The Chaplain is 
ready to help him with personal 








* 


* 


problems, to give counsel, spiritual 
guidance, stimulus. 

This is but one of countless ways 
in which the Chaplain serves. He 
is with his men to bring them the 
ministry of their religion. To do his 
job he goes where they go, advanc- 
ing with them under fire, facing the 
same dangers they do. . . though 
unarmed and non-combatant. To 
his men his presence is ever a com- 
fort and inspiration. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


More than one thousand Hammond Organs, the last 
we made before turning to war work, are seeing duty 
with our Chaplains, in chapels at training stations, 
camps and bases. There will be Hammond Organs 
again after victory—for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many other uses. 
You can start planning now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ for your 
church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write for information to: Ham- 
mond Instrument Co., 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois. 































































Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and orgentsts, will be sent on request 
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25 years of service Saturday). Cullen was 
the thirteenth congressman to die dur- 
ing this Congress. 


Secretary: Tall, slender, and pin-u 
able, Mis.” Dorothy McElroy Fondeiy 
burgh of Alabama was named secretary 
of the Democratic National Committee— 
first woman ever to hold the job. The 27- 
year-old wife of a wealthy lumberman 
told reporters: “I was born a Democrat 














Acme 


Mrs. Vredenburgh: Pin-up politician 


and I’ve been interested in politics since 
I could talk.” Now national vice presi- 
dent of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America, Mrs. Vredenburgh cast her first 
vote in 1938. 


Poll: A Gallup poll among Democratic 
voters this week showed Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace top choice of a selected 
six for the Vice Presidential nomination on 
his party’s ticket. The question: “Which 
of the Democrats in this list would you 
like to see nominated as Vice President 
on the Democratic ticket?” The answers: 
Wallace, 46 per cent; Hull, 21; Farley, 
13; Rayburn, 12; Byrnes, 5; Byrd, 3. 


Successor: Guy Cordon, 53-year-old 
public-lands lawyer and active American 
Legionnaire, was named interim succes- 
sor to the late Sen. Charles L. McNary 
of Oregon. In announcing the appoint- 
ment, Gov. Earl Snell eliminated himselt 
as a candidate for the seat in the Novem- 
ber elections and thus threw a bombshell 
into state politics by leaving wide open 
the May 15 primary race for the nomina- 
tion. Snell said: “I have every confidence 
that I could render a valuable, construc- 
tive service . . . as United States senator, 
but long, silent meditation brought me to 
the conclusion that my immediate obliga- 
tion to the state and nation is to carry on 
as governor.” Another consideration: his 


wife did not want to live in Washington. 
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ODT Has a Heart | 
One Extra Train Daily Allowed 
to Bring Florida Refugees Home 


Marcu 13, 1944 











Battered and grimy, the twelve dingy 
day coaches and diner rolled slowly into 
Pennsylvania Station, New York, last 
Thursday night, bearing their disgrun- 
tled freight: 500 weary and disheveled 
men, women, and children. Anger and 
discontent clouded their sunburned 
faces. Plain and fancy luggage jammed 
platforms and baggage racks. Aisles were 
a litter .of discarded paper cups, sand- 
wich wrappers, cardboard plates, and 
crumpled newspapers and magazines. 

In the harsh light of the station plat- 
form, the passengers looked like refu- 
gees. In a sense they were: refugees from 
Florida, where with thousands of others 
they had been stranded for weeks be- 
cause there was no adequate transporta- 
tion to bring them home. 

By January, with travel priorities 
meaning little in any case, and with a 
flourishing black market in railway ac- 
commodations and gasoline, so many 
tourists had poured into Florida that its 
resorts were booming as they hadn't 
boomed since the 1920s. Some of the 
visitors were the wives and families of 
servicemen; others, the old, the infirm, 
and the invalids who go South on doc- 
tors’ orders. But many were plain escap- 
ists from the war: gamblers, horse 
players, gangsters, and conscienceless 
wasters with an itch for play and good 
living, and a bland indifference to pleas 
that they avoid unnecessary traveling. 


Show Me the Way ... By mid-Feb- 
Tuary, a grim truth was already making 
itself felt: Getting to Florida had been 
easy enough; getting home was some- 
thing different. Motorists suddenly found 
it impossible to buy enough gasoline, 
particularly after the OPA began crack- 
ing down on_ black-market operators. 
Planes were booked weeks in advance. 
Railroad accommodations were strictly 
limited. (On Saturday, the Department 
of Justice announced the arrest of sixteen 
railroad employes and fifteen hotel em- 
ployes in Miami for black-market traffick- 
ing in railroad reservations.) Buses were 
crowded. Those whose money ran low 
began sleeping in parks and railroad sta- 
tions, and hundreds of non-pleasure-seek- 
ers were caught in the jam. 

In Miami, the reservation switchboards 
of the Seaboard Railroad and the Florida 
East Coast Line opened at 6 a.m. daily 
for an hour to receive some 1,600 calls. 
But only 800 reservations were available 
each day and bookings were made 30 
days ahead. Both railroads were takin 
twice as many reservations as they coal 
handle (to allow for cancellations). 


- «- Lo Go Home: Finally, the Office 
of Defense Transportation acted to res- 
Cue the marooned thousands. Each rail- 





Steam Generators 


NAME-PLATE is a little thing 

but its real importance may be 

far beyond its accepted purpose of 

identification of the product and 
its manufacturer. 

In its larger sense it is a signa- 
ture—an implied token and pledge 
of the integrity of the signer. Every 
time it is affixed to a machine, a 
unit of équipment, or other prod- 


uct, an industrial reputation hangs 
in the balance. 

Cleaver-Brooks is constantly alert 
to this major significance of their 
name-plate. We do not apply it 
until we are sure that the machines 
and equipment, bearing our name, 
will ddliver all, and even more, than 
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* CLEAVER-BROOKS 


_ 
Equipment 





is expected of them in performance 
and service. Essentially it is a ‘“‘trade- 
mark”’ asking that you think well 
of us and the products we make. 


The steam generators of our 
manufacture — the special equip- 
ment for the armed forces in the 
field for water distilling, for disin- 
fecting, sterilizing and other hygi- 
enic needs — the materials heating 
equipment for the construction 
industry —all have a reputation for 
peak Siaceny and performance. 

You can be sure that the new 
products we have perfected for 

etime use, will fully meet the 
implied “specifications” of the 
Cleaver-Brooks name-plate. 


Cleaver - Brooks 


COMPANY 





WISCONSIN 


PRODUCTS INCLUDE: * 
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Tank Car Heaters Oi|& Asphalt Heaters Special Military Equipment 
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road was authorized to operate, through 
March, one extra train a day—to be made 
up ot old and borrowed coaches, which 
were to return from New York City empty. 

On March 1, the first train loaded 300 
refugees into its paintless coaches and 
started north. At Jacksonville, 322 more 
’ passengers got aboard. (This was the 
train, from which 122 passengers already 
had detrained at Washington and Phila- 
delphia, before it reached New York 
Thursday night, 34 hours later). 

In Miami, men and women still clam- 
ored for space aboard the other relief 
trains. Unlike the first passengers they 
were not so gullible. The pioneers fre- 
quently had paid $5, $10, or $15 for 
worthless slips of paper bearing the 


~ 


“number of their seats,” only to discover 
it was first-come-first-to-be-seated on the 
trains. 

As Florida, ever optimistic, looked 
ahead to a booming summer, Arthur 
Krock, New York. Times columnist, 
sharply criticized the ODT for permit- 
ting unrestricted travel South in the first 
place. Pitying the. hapless old, the in- 
valids, and the servicemen’s relatives, he 
observed of the pleasure seekers: “Many 
of these citizens deserve the fate that has 
overtaken them.” Cried The Boston Her- 
ald: “There is something wrong. . . if 
the worst punishment to be inflicted on 
those truants in Florida is merely to 
oblige them to ride home in old-fashioned 
day coaches.” 


* Newsweek, MARCH 18, 1944 








Bad Break 


Sheriff Gene Biscailuz of Los Angeles 
was singing the praises of his escape- 
proof, + sm county jail before a 
luncheon of trade-association officials last 
week when a phone call interrupted him. 
A few minutes later Biscailuz returned 
with a shamefaced footnote: Two des- 
peradoes charged with murder and kid- 
napping had just broken out—the first 
ever to get away. If more coincidence 
were needed, a jury supplied it. Un- 
aware of the break, it deliberated while 
the two were in absentia from jail, re- 
commending life imprisonment for them 
and their woman leader, “Ma” Stager 
(subsequently they were caught). 





The case of John Dough (formerly 
Doe), married, with one child, and 
earning $3,500 a year, was by no means 
typical. But it showed what could be 
done by a man of average intelligence 
and no inclination to pay from $5 to $15 
for consulting one of the numerous self- 
styled tax experts reaping a rare har- 
vest across the land (NEwsweEeEK, Feb. 
28). 

Mr. Dough found some of the in- 
structions for Form 1040 puzzling, even 
baffling. But a little advice from an ac- 
countant in his office set him straight. 
Resolutely avoiding the pitfall of antici- 
patory dreads and all the bugaboos 
stirred up by radio comics (many of 
whose mothers probably were fright- 
ened by a mathematician), cartoonists, 
and humorous paragraphers, John 
Dough joined the last-minute rush of 








Get Your Tax Form—Here We Go! | 


income-tax payers this week and in no 
time at all had brushed off the long 
form. 

To all his harried friends who said it 
couldn’t be done, Mr. Dough offered a 
few suggestions: Don’t let that forgive- 
ness feature on Page 4 get you down. 
Be cool when you reach Schedule K. 
Use your employer's declaration and 
your own records on Line 21. Above 
all be calm and watch your decimal 
points. 

This is how John Dough figured it 
out: On Page 1 he deducted $220 for 
business expenses, leaving him $3,280 
—his Victory tax net income. His in- 
come-tax net income was less after sub- 
tracting for contributions, taxes, a small 
fire loss, and some medical and dental 
expenses. From the $2,998 that re- 
mained, he subtracted $1,550 personal 


International 


Chief Wild Wolf—with exemption—got heap big tax advice from a Federal expert 


exemption for wife and child, and an- 
other $300 for earned-income credit, 
leaving him $1,148. His normal tax on 
this amount was 6 per cent or $68.88 
and the surtax (taken from the table) 
was $188.24, for a total of $257.12. 

Leaving this for the moment, he 
dropped to Schedule K, set down $3,- 
280, subtracted $624, got $2,656, and 
figured 5 per cent of that was $132.80. 
From this he took his Victory tax cred- 
it (42 per cent for wife and child), 
figured it at $55.78, subtracted that 
from the $132.80 and got $77.02 as 
answer. Then he hopped back to Line 
18, inserted $77.02, added it to the 
$257.12, and got his income tax of 
$334.14. 

By now he had come to the part that 
snares the many. But John Dough 
moved on bravely. His income tax for 
1942 was $300, of which 75 per cent 
or $225 had been forgiven. Since his 
1942 tax was less than his 1943 tax 
(forgiven was 75 per cent of the *42 or 
"43 tax, whichever the smaller), he set 
down $75 as the unforgiven tax and ad- 
ded that to the $334.14 to get his total 
income and Victory tax. 

Next he went to Line 21 and set 

down (A) $278.40 which his employer 
had withheld as income and Victory tax 
in 1943, (B) $150, representing the 
half of the $300 taxes for 1942 which 
he paid last March and June, and (C) 
$121.60 on 1943 taxes which he paid in 
September and December. These to- 
taled $550. Since he actually owed only 
$409.14 he subtracted this from the 
$550 and brightly discovered the gov- 
ernment owed him $140.86. Then he 
offered a prayer he was right. 
@ Not all of the nation’s 50,000,000 
taxpayers, of course, had such a simple 
procedure. Businessmen, employers, and 
other people with no fixed income still 
had plenty of headaches. On the other 
hand, the 10,000,000 new taxpayers 
didn’t have to worry about the forgive- 
ness feature. 














@ American fliers, forced down at 
sea, are being sighted and rescued 
more often today . . . thanks to a tin 
can of magic powder. 

It paints a huge splotch of glowing 
color on the water. This guides 
searching pilots, helps them see life 
rafts better. 

Someday cans will carry a product 
to help you see better . . . paint that 
glows in the dark! You’ll coat stairs 
and banisters with it to guide you 
at night. 

New and better paints are coming 
after the war. Some paint experts 
envision a one-coat house paint, even 
a sound-absorbing paint. 


And they’re coming in cans, of 
course—along with all the fine paints 
you’ve always known. War is really 
proving the ruggedness, convenience 
and safety of cans. 

Todoour war job, we’vedeveloped 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead, we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 


CONTIN 


mew awp BETTER T 


POST-WAR PLANNING: We'll be glad to discuss 
future uses or improvements of your product 
or package and help in your post-war plan- 
ning. Write Post-War Planning Dept., 100 
E. 42nd Street, N. Y. C. or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 





THREE REASONS WHY 


“ Nfartin Mariner 


IS POISON TO U-BOATS! 


"THE Navy i is frequently silent on sub- 

sinkings. But when you read of con- 
voy after convoy getting through, you 
know Martin Mariners are at work. 
From Iceland to Rio these big 20-ton 
flying boats help guard the sea lanes, 
ready at a moment’s notice to unleash 
a storm of gunfire and depth charges on 
lurking killers of the deep. They’re 
deadly poison to U-boats! 


WHY MARINERS ARE TOPS AGAINST SUBS 


Take a look at the picture above and 
note the big sturdy hull. That means 





seaworthiness, the ability to take off or 
land in rough weather, maintaining the 
constant, never-ceasing hunt for U-boats. 
Then look at the broad tail with its twin 
fins. That gives stability, a steady plat- 
form, assured accuracy in bombing. 
Finally, there’s the spread of those long, 
gull-wings. Such wingspread enables 
Mariners to “coast” through the air, 
with engines throttled down for mini- 
mum fuel consumption, permitting them 
to stay aloft hours longer. In addition, 
these tough PBM’s pack sufficient fire- 
power to slug it out with a U-boat’s guns 


OFFICIAL NAVY PHOTOS SHOW MARTIN MARINERS SINKING NAZI SUB 


FORRES 


when making low-level attacks. The Mar- 
iner was designed as a scourge for subs! 


YOUR OWN COMMAND 


When you pilot a Martin Mariner, you’re 
leader of an eleven-man crew. If you’ve 
got what it takes to fly, you belong in the 
Navy Air Force. It’s a real opportunity 
to learn the trade of the future .. . avia- 
tion. Even now Martin has completed 
plans for giant 150-ton “flying hotels,” 
the transportation of tomorrow. Such 
ships, weaving an aerial network over the 
world will require crews of expert fliers. 
You can be one of them, if you start 
now to win your Navy Wings of Gold! 


Tue Gienn L. Martin Company 
Ba.timore-3, MARYLAND 
The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company—Omaha 


@ 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable o~~~ 
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All Work and No Play 


A little man with frosty hair came to 
Washington last week, rented the ball- 
room of the lavish Mayflower Hotel, and 
gave one of the oddest pressure parties 
on record. And that was one of the un- 
usual things about William S. (Bill) 
Jack’s affair: it was all on the record. 

Head of Cleveland’s rip-snorting air- 
craft parts company, Jack & Heintz, Bill 
Jack has set a pace few war plants have 
been able to match. But recently the 
paeans of praise sung for him and his as- 
sociates (that’s what he calls his em- 
ployes) by the Army, Navy, WPB, and 
others began to have an empty ring. He 
wanted to set aside 5 per cent of profits 


Bill Jack gave a dry dinner, a movie, and machine-shop rhetoric 


for postwar reconversion. The renegotia- 
tion board said no. Bill Jack boiled and 
took his case straight to the Capital. 
Instead of setting up a lobby or renting 
a little red house of mystery, he -dis- 
patched 531 invitations to members of 
Congress, asking them to dine with him 
and the quiet-spoken and husky inventor, 


Ralph M. Heintz. Washington pricked up . 


its ears, and some congressmen were hop- 
ping mad at the effrontery. Returning his 
invitation, one representative wrote: “I 
shall be out of town . . . if possible.” Un- 
perturbed, Bill Jack moved a big display 
of Jahco products to Washington, ordered 
300 dinners at $3.50 each, arranged to 

Ow motion pictures of his plant, and 
held a press conference at the Mayflower. 


Continuing to upset customs of the 
“pressure boys.” he scheduled his ban- 
quet for the unheard-of hour of 6 p.m., 
and bluntly announced there would be 
no drinks served. “If they want to drink 
let ’em stay home,” he said. 


Came the Evening: Promptly at 6 
oclock the big mirrored doors of the 
crystal and gold ballroom swung open. 
Jahco officials, most of them wearing 
heavy work shirts, were present to receive 
guests. 

Bill Jack had taken a chance in select- 
ing an evening also chosen for a party by 
Donald Nelson and the War Production 
Board. Congressmen had been invited to 
both and were faced with the following 


Harris & Ewing 


choice: Nelson offered neither food nor 
drink—only displays of accomplishments 
by Labor-Management committees, and 
speeches. Bill Jack offered dinner, a mov- 
ing picture, exhibits. 

Both parties, from the standpoint of 
acceptances, were flops. Here was the 
score: 

Congressmen at the WPB party—6. 

At Bill gai dinner—56. 

But Bill Jack had 270 guests. Many 
senators and representatives who did not 
attend gave the Jack invitations to secre- 
taries or friends. 

Some of the 36 Republicans and 20 
Democrats present brought their wives 
and other members of their families. Six 
senators showed up: Hawkes, New Jersey 


Republican; Burton, Ohio Republican; 
Tobey, New Hampshire Republican; 
O’Daniel, Texas Democrat; Thomas, Ok- 
lahoma Democrat; and Jackson, Indiana 
Democrat. 

Bill Jack, who toted washing for his 
mother when he was a boy in Cleveland, 
Was once an expert tool and die maker. 
He brought this background right into the 
ballroom among the tuxedos and evenin 
gowns. At dinner (seafood salad, ti ti 
chicken, ice cream) he wore no tie but 
kept his coat on. When he rose to speak, 
he ripped off the coat and faced the 
guests in an open blue sport shirt. His 
voice had fight in it. His machine-shop 
English could best be described as un- 
approachable. 

He told first the story of his own hard 
life and unique success, of which he could 
well be proud. Suddenly he came to the 
point. 

Many a Jahco associate, he said, had 
gone to war. When they returned, they 
would need jobs. So would the “asso- 
ciates” who had worked at home. 


Enterprise, Free: “First, leave me say 
that we are not mad at nobody. We’re 
fighting to save American enterprise. I’ve 
promised every associate a postwar job. 
For this we have set aside 5 per cent of 
profits. Now a board of five or six men 
say that 5 per cent is subject to renegotia- 
tion. They want to take it away from us.” 

Then, to the delight of photographers, 
Bill Jack waved his arms and shouted: 
“A big general told me he had toured war 
plants, and that none of them except us 
was producing 20 per cent of capacity. 
T’d like to take a ball bat and bust their 
heads,” was what he said to me.” 

Now, gazing up at the flags above him, 
Bill Jack thanked God for “men like Sena- 
tor Barkley.” (Barkley’s break with the 
President, and the subsequent over-rid- 
ing of the tax bill veto—-NEWSsweEEK, 
March 6—assured new life for the same 
renegotiation law Bill Jack was fighting. ) 

Sweating, he fired a parting plea to 
congressmen: “If there is anything you 
men can do to save free enterprise, God 
give you the strength to stand up on your 
hind legs and do it.” 

After thunderous applause, the guests 
crowded forward to shake Bill Jack’s 
hand. 

And lost in the jam about him, little 
Bill Jack could be heard saying: “Anyone 
who says we're profiteering is a damn 
liar.” 


Capital Bits 

The Washington dog license bureau 
reported mairzy doats and do tags. 
More than a thousand Capi ounds 
have devoured their collar tags, made of 
plastic . . . A motorman-conductor rose 
to his feet in a jammed streetcar, said 
with considerable dignity: “Now, if any 
of you good people fear that the rear 
part of this car is not going down town 
too, just forget it.” 
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Oil Companies’ Pressure Gusher 
Starts Probe Into Arabian Deal 


Ickes and Moffett Clash 


Is First Round of Battle to Oust 


Government From Oil Business 


James A. Moffett, oilman and self-ad- 
mitted ex-playboy, and Harold L. Ickes, 
self-styled curmudgeon, faced each other 
across the White House table. The Presi- 
dent sat waiting. First Ickes and then 
Moffett took the pen and each signed the 
statement which denied there were any 
real differences between them. They 
blamed their publicly aired conflict on 
“misinterpretation” by others. But Moffett 
had won his point. ‘ 

That was ten years ago and the prin- 
ciple fought for by Moffett, then Federal 
Housing Administrator, was that govern- 
ment capital should not compete with 
private capital in the larger part of a 
public-housing program. Ickes, then Pub- 
lic Works Administrator, had wanted the 
government to shoulder the job. 

Last week Moffett and Ickes were at 
it again. It was the same basic, important 
issue—private enterprise vs. the govern- 
ment in business. But this time it would 
take more than a Presidential buttering to 
reconcile the pair. 

Now the battle raged over the opera- 





tion of Ickes’s Petroleum Reserves Corp. 
and its proposed trans-Arabian oil pipe- 
line, extending from the Persian Gulf to 
the Mediterranean® (NEwsweEeEK, Feb. 
21). The project would put the govern- 
ment in a quasi-partnership with three 
private oil companies, Texas Co., Gulf 
Oil Corp., and Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 
This trio would use the government- 
owned and financed pipeline in de- 
velopment of the oil in their rich Middle 
East concessions. Repayment of construc- 
tion costs plus interest on the government 
investment would be made by the oil 
companies over 25 years. But indicating 
that Ickes envisioned a perpetual gov- 
ernment interest in the Middle East was 
the fact that even after the pipeline was 
paid for, title would still remain with the 
United States. ; 


Cauldron Boil; A potential gusher of 
controversy immediately started bubbling 
under the surface. Big oil companies held 
frequent off-the-record press conferences 
to acquaint newsmen with their views. 





SS pt contemplated was a $130,000,000 to 
$165 ,000 pipeline, stretching 1,250 miles to Al- 
exandria. Since to avoid British taxes, American 
interests have m eyi sites where they share 
rights with the British under mandates. Haifa, Pales- 
tine, and Tripoli, Syria, are such points. With Haifa 
as the site, the line would be shortened to 1,020 
miles and the total construction cost by several mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Moffett (left) and Ickes broke their ten-year truce 
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They told reporters why they did not like 
the pipeline proposal and termed it an 
“entering wedge.” (Two years, or after 
its war usefulness would be gone, was 
the time they said it would take to build.) 


‘Texas, Gulf and Cal-Standard, however, 


sat tight. Meanwhile, Congress was roiled. 
It felt Ickes had presented it with a fait 
accompli just when it was getting ready 
to investigate the PRC. 

Everyone had wondered who would 
take the lead in setting off the inevitable 
explosion. It came as no vast surprise, 
however, when Moffett, the bald and 
chunky St. George of private housing 
capital, came forward to renew his tilt 
with the Ickes dragon. 

Last fall Moffett had parted company 
with Standard Oil Co. of Calif. and 
Texas Co., as chairman of two of their 
subsidaries. Now he was ready for an 
attack on Ickes with no ties or corporate 
strings. No less than the impeachment 
or ouster of Ickes as well as the junking 
of the entire pipeline project would sat- 
isfy him this time. He insisted this nation 
was in no danger of depleting its oil 


reserves. He called in the press and 
christened his campaign a one-man 
war. 


For a while it did look like a personal 
duel. Ickes admitted it would take per- 
haps two years to complete the pipeline, 
but promptly branded Moffett a “play- 
boy . . . difficult to take seriously.” 
Moffett retorted: “Yes, I have been a 
playboy. Who could be in the oil in- 
dustry for 38 years without being a play- 
boy at times?” 


Thar She Blows: From the prelimi- 
nary skirmishing, however, the one-man 
warfare quickly became a full-fledged 
engagement joined by 55 oil firms repre- 
senting the nation’s industry (some of 
them competitive with Texas, Gulf, and 
Cal-Standard’s foreign operations). A 
Senate investigation was demanded and 
steps to name a nine man committee were 
taken at the week end. President Roose- 
velt drew the Administration’s battle lines 
tighter when he gave what was inter- 
ower as tacit approval to the foreign 

eal by expressing concern over this 
nation’s domestic oil reserves. 
Significance-—~— 

International diplomacy, like still wa- 
ter, runs deep and the full story of this 
international power play is yet to be told. 
Undoubtedly many aspects of this un- 
precedented action of the United States 
in acquiring a direct interest in a foreign 
country (as opposed to the traditional 


-method of letting its nationals perform 


such functions privately) will come out 
under the scrutiny of Congressional in- 
vestigation. 

Meanwhile, there is one phase which 
every American businessman  under- 
stands, and which most do not like. This 
is the very real issue of government par- 
ticipation, even though benevolent, in 
fields historically assigned to free private 
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and-Hio! 


In a sealed stainless steel room at the aero-medical 


laboratory at Wright Field, U.S. Army medicos are 
casting themselves adrift in rubber boats where 
they endure the equivalent of arctic blizzards, the 
blistering tropic sun, or torrential downpours. 
Refrigeration and air conditioning for this weather 
room, as provided by York, places at the fingertips 
of these scientists, temperatures from 40° below zero 
to 150°F. above and humidity from 10 per cent to the 
saturation point. And this equipment, coupled with 


an ultra-violet “sun,” huge blowers and facilities 


for flooding the chamber with sea water or covering 
it ankle-deep in sand, provides the means of repro- 
ducing weather at any point on the globe. 

As a result of the researches made possible by the 
weather room, these Army investigators see on their 
horizon, scientific, effective protection from sunburn, 
windburn, frost bite, salt water sores and other ills 
of exposure that have cost the lives of so many 
soldiers, sailors and flyers in this 
global war. 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MECHANICAL 


COOLING SINCE 1885 
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THE AGE 


CARBIDE CUTTING TOOLS ARE REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION 


The greatest contribution to metalworking progress...machining 
metals at woodworking speeds and feeds...and even higher... 
now possible with WESSON Carbide Cutting Tools. Speeds of 
20,000 surface feet per minute, feeds of 260 inches per minute, 
now attained in hard, tough “light metals”. And alloy steel is 
being face-milled by new design carbide milling cutters, having 
negative rake and helix angles, at a speed of 3500 surface 
feet per minute, and a feed of 30 inches per minute... with 
greater precision and finer finishes than ever before possible. 


“The Carbide Age’ in cutting tools offers new opportunities... 
and new competition... to all manufacturers in metalworking 
industries ...opportunities for greater production at lower costs... 
new competition for those who fail to retool with Carbides. 


WESSON is prepared . .. through pioneering leadership and 
long experience in design and production of carbide tools ... to 
help you NOW to plan your retooling. Write, wire, or phone... 


WESSON COMPANY, DETROIT 20, MICH. (Ferndale Station) 





No other cutting material or metal-remov- 
ing technique in the history of manufactur- 
ing, has produced such a revolution as have 
carbide cutting tools. WESSON Carbides 
produce “high polish” finishes that often 
eliminate further machining ... assure 


sees precision ... longer tool-life . . . less 


ent re-grinding . . . greater speed ... 
lower costs . . . and thereby, competitive ad- 
vantages. Priorities on future deliveries of 
WESSON Carbide Tools can be established 
by planning your retooling program now. 
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enterprise. These businessmen know that 
the Defense Plant Gore. is the biggest 
single corporation in the nation. They 
know that the government is largest in 
real estate, too—holding more houses and 
land than any private firm. 

This dislike of government ownership 
or partnership with private industry is so 
strong that it was one of the main fea- 
tures in prompting Congress last June to 
order the dissolution of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board (headed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s uncle, Frederic A. Del- 
ano). Among other things, the board had 
recommended postwar partnership of 
government and private business in sev- 
eral fields, notably in production of basic 
commodities. 


Struck Out 


Small groups of workers in two war 
plants walked off their jobs last week 
because of minor grievances. But the 425 
strikers involved were key employes and 
their action forced 7,500 into idleness. 
At the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
plant in Brackenridge, Pa., 75 cranemen 
struck and stopped production by 5,500 
workers. The 75 were angry because of 
delay in settling a wage-incentive griev- 
ance. At the Briggs Manufacturing Co. in 
Detroit 350 machine-shop employes, irked 
by the discharge of three women, walked 
out, forcing 2,000 workers to halt produc- 
tion of ball turrets for bombers. The 
company took the women back pending a 
hewn and the strikers returned to their 
jobs. 


Soldier Notes 


Servicemen returning to civil life and 
seeking to reestablish their former busi- 
nesses had a promise of aid last week 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
If the returned veteran can show (1) 
sound economic need for the business, 
(2) prior experience, (3) adequate 
equity capital, he can secure a business 
loan by filing an application with his 
local bank. The RFC will try to work out 
a participation agreement, and if the bank 
is unable to take part in it, the gov- 
ernment agency will grant the full 
amount through regular RFC loan ager- 
cies. 


Reselling Salesmen 


To condition sales forces for recon- 
version to the rigors of competitive sell- 
ing, the National Association of Tobacco 
Distributors last week embarked on an 
ambitious retraining program. This re- 
fresher course will be offered to some 
13,700 salesmen of the 2,717 wholesale 
tobacco firms, who sell to more than 
1,000,000 tobacco outlets. Executive Sec- 
retary Joseph Kolodny, speaking at his 
group’s annual meeting, used the follow- 
ing analogy in explaining the need for the 
program: “Big-league baseball players, 
notwithstanding their skill, spend two 
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The answer is bituminous 
coal. 


America’s war program 
wouldn’t get very far with- 
out it. 


Bituminous coal is used in 
making practically 100% 
of all steel. 


It supplies 65% of the me- 
chanical energy required 
to run the machines that 
make the guns, tanks, 
planes and other arms and 
‘war equipment. 








Why are the miners 
always Striking? 
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“What do you want to know 
about the Coal Industry?” 


That’s what we asked thousands 

of people throughout the nation, 

and here are our answers to two 
of their questions. 


in the Coal 
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What powers most 
of Americas 
WAR PROGRAM ? 


It supplies the power for 
94% of:the nation’s loco- 
motives. 


It provides in whole, or in 
part, the basic materials 
for all high explosives, and 
the four most important 
war chemicals. 


85% of all war plastics re- 
quire processed bitumin- 
ous coal as a base. 


And in addition to all this 
— and more — 41% of the 
homes in the United States 
depend on bituminous coal 
for heat. 


No wonder the annual 
value of the bituminous 
coal mined in this country 
exceeds the value of all me- 
tallic minerals combined. 


Bituminous coal is a great 
fuel. We’re proud to be- 
long to the industry which 
mines it. We aim to live up 
to our responsibilities to 
our country, to our cus- - 
tomers and the men who 
work in our mines. 


* * * 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





BITUMINOUS COAL 


60 East 42nd Street New York 17, N.Y. 
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The Patrich boys of Des Moines like 
to fight under water. Both are members 
of submarine crews — one in the Atlan- 
tic; the other in the Pacific. The other 
day, Pacific Patrich’s sub put into an 
Australian port. One of his buddies 
called him over to the Red Cross hut. 
“Hey, Joe, your Ma wants to talk to you. 
She’s on the radio.” Convinced it was a 
gag, Joe nevertheless walked over to the 
radio, and heard the warm, familiar 
tones of his mother’s voice telling him to 
make sure not to get his feet wet. 

Not long afterwards, Atlantic Pat- 
rich’s submarine put into Iceland. Some- 

. one told him his mother was going to be 
on the radio. She was. She said a few 
motherly words to him. He felt mighty 
good. On still a third occasion the Pat- 
rich’s son-in-law, in the Air Force in 
Newfoundland heard his mother-in-law’s 
voice coming clear and strong over the 
air. 

This all happened because station 
KNRT (CBS affiliate in Des 
Moines) teamed up with the OWI 
to transcribe some interviews with 
the parents of Iowa boys overseas, 
and shortwave them to various 
parts of the earth. It’s the kind of 
thoughtful, helpful notion that 
CBS stations are having all the 
time; the kind of idea that earns 
them the enduring affection and 
respect of their communities. 


* 














































































































































































































It is not generally known that some 
15,000 miles of telephone cable and 
open wire form the actual network that 
links the 138 stations of CBS in constant 
and instant intimacy, from San Fran- 
cisco to Bangor, from Grand Forks to 
Miami. Those 15,000 miles are exclu- 
sively provided to carry CBS programs 
from their varied points of origin to 
their far-flung points of broadcast.... 
Every 50 miles or so along the line there’s 
a booster to give the sound a fresh shove 
and make it come through clear and 
strong.... As Eddie Guest would put it, 
it takes aheap o’ wire to make your wire- 
less work. * 






























































10,000 Christmas turkeys were in the 
gas ovens of Macon, Georgia; the mer- 














cury outdoors was snuffling around 26 
Fahrenheit. About 11 in the forenoon a 
main gas line broke. The gas company 
called station WMAZ—the CBS affiliate 
—and WMAZ went into gear. All reg- 
ular programs were cancelled, and on 
the air the station called for volunteer 
plumbers. By 2 p.m. 1,000 workers had 
spotted all breaks, shut off all control 
valves, put in new pipe lines. Mean- 
while, the pilot lights on some 15,000 
automatic gas appliances throughout 
Macon had gone out—and it wasn’t safe 
to restore gas service until every one of 
them had been turned off, and every 
owner had been told how to turn them 
on again. So for 7 patient hours WMAZ 
told ’em. Around 8 that night, the gas 
company turned on the supply; not one 
report of gas leakage came in, not one 
fire or accident occurred. WMAZ there- 
upon went back to regular broadcast- 
ing, while 10,000 Macon families picked 
up their turkeys where they had left off 
... Interesting example of what an 
alert radio station can do with its 
time on a holiday. 


* 


Following CBS’ “first” broad- 
cast of the new Russian anthem, 
the first American broadcast of 
the French underground anthem, 
“The Chant of Liberation” went 
over CBS’ Report to the Nation 
program on Washington’s Birthday. The 
song was originally published in the 
French underground newspapers, fer- 
reted to England, there recorded by a 


gifted French chanteuse. If you haven’t. 


heard it you should like the amount of 
whistling in it, since one of the most 
widely used techniques of annoying the 
Kraut today is to whistle at him. 


es eo * 
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months in spring training, not merely to 
get in the pink of physical condition but 
also to improve the technique of their 
game.” 


Unemployment 
Tide Mounts as War Goods Pile Up; 
Truman for Civilian Goods Outlet 


The nation looked at this paradox 
last week: Although the Department of 
Labor revealed that 1,106,000 fewer per- 
sons in the United States were working 
at nonagricultural jobs during January 
than a month earlier (37,229,000 in 
January; 38,335,000 in December), 
pleas were being made for personnel to 
man the railroads, to mine coal, and to 
take on jobs in other specialized fields. 
The layoff rate was the highest for 
any month since July 1942, new hir- 
ing lowest since 1941. Some sections 
were crying for additional labor. (Chi- 
cago, for example, was classified as an 
acute labor-shortage area because of a 
claimed shortage of 47,000 workers.) 
But other communities were bedeviled 
by unemployment. 

At least one thing seemed clear 
enough: Sen. Harry Truman was right 
when he predicted nearly two months 
ago that many communities_would face 
increasing labor surpluses. And _ in his 
committee’s annual report last week Sen- 
ator Truman said that even more un- 








Acme 
Magnetic: This isn’t part of Dixie 
Frischke’s act in the current Ice Ca- 
pades; she does it in her spare time. 
Her steel skates are glued to‘a big 
electromagnet made by the Dings 
Magnetic Separator Co. at Milwaukee. 
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employment may be expected. The rea- 
son: It will not be long before the vol- 
ume of war contract cancellations will 
exceed new orders. 


Significance 


In most categories, the nation has 
passed its war production peak. Within 
60 to 90 days, according to Senator Tru- 
man, the job of initially equipping the 
armed services will be finished. Except 
for combat aircraft, ships, landing craft, 
and radio and radar equipment, the on- 
ly task will be to supply replacements. 
Stockpiles of small arms ammunition and 
countless other items have been built up 
to the extent that many contracts for 
their output have been cancelled ($10,- 
600,000,000 by the Army; $2,349,439,- 
250 by the Navy). 

Naturally, this means unemployment 
where there are no other jobs to take 
up the slack. The condition, now spotty, 
will spread to other regions as more cut- 
backs are ordered. Although workers are 
badly needed in other areas, few are 
willing to leave their homes for jobs of 
uncertain duration. Large numbers of the 
1,106,000 unemployed during January 
were women who had not normally been 
working and who stepped completely out 
of the labor force when plants in their 
home towns shut down. In some com- 
munities as many as 30 per cent of the 
women workers declined to look for oth- 
er jobs. 

Moreover, Senator Truman charged 
that consumer-goods manufacture in un- 
employment areas was being thwarted 
pany by the military and other 
actions in the Administration which be- 
lieve that the war effort would be helped 
by this unemployment. (This despite 
growing surpluses in certain basic com- 
modities, such as aluminum, copper, 
magnesium, and zinc.) The theory of 
“beneficial unemployment” in wartime 
was cited thus: (1) Unemployed war 
workers will go elsewhere, and (2) ab- 
senteeism and job turnover will be cut 
because workers still employed will ap- 
preciate their jobs and stick to them. 


Civilian Goods Way: But Truman 
believes that the logical way to handle 
the situation, now and in the future, is 
to resume civilian production wherever 
possible. In favor of this policy these 
factors were cited: (1) Essential civil- 
ian needs would be filled, thereby mak- 
ing the war effort run smoother on the 
home front; (2) inflation pressure would 

eased through giving consumers’ 
funds an outlet; (3) the economy would 
be brought closer to a normal footing for 
more complete reconversion later, and 
(4) many small businesses, manufactur- 
ing and otherwise, would be saved from 
the extinction which a continued tight 
rein on civilian-production combined with 
cutback war production would certainly 
bring about. 

Overlooked by both Truman and those 


who want a reservoir of unemployment 
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was unemployment insurance ($5,271,- 
818 paid in January to 83,960 persons, 
as compared with $3,540,069 paid to 
56,354 in November), together with the 
record savings which workers expect to 


carry them until civilian output is re-- 


sumed. 


Bidder Beware! 


The Army, currently engaged in selling 
30,000 condemned trucks and automo- 
biles, encountered a splutter of backfire 
a fortnight ago. Three trucks were up for 
sale at the Quartermaster Depot in Fort 
Dix, N.J. When the auction ended, dis- 
appointed bidders wrathfully claimed the 
Army had violated an Office of Price Ad- 
ministration ruling by selling the trucks 
at more than the ceiling price. One 1938 


Chevrolet pick-up truck with a ceiling: 


price of $321 had been sold for $389.50; 
a 1937 Chevrolet carry-all truck with a 
ceiling of $463.65 had gone for $496.50, 
and a 1937 Dodge pick-up truck with a 
ceiling of $323.85 had been sold for 
$369.50. 

In defense of its selling practices, the 
Fort Dix Quartermaster’s Office cited an 
Army circular covering the sale of con- 
demned motor vehicles. This was inter- 
preted as applying ceiling prices only to 
individual buyers and not to dealers. 
Quick in scenting discrimination, the 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade Associ- 
ation dispatched a protest letter to Chester 
Bowles, head of the OPA. Bowles turned 
the matter over to the OPA’s Automobile 
and parts section, ma- 
chinery branch, and 
then it was referred to 


A New Way to Render Lard — 





Larder Larded 


Ration stamps and tokens for meats, 
butter, cheese, other fats, and canned 
fish were given an inadvertent cash val- 
ue last week by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. In the New York area the 
top price was 7% cents per point. In 
other regions where lard ceilings were 
not so high, the cash value of ration 
points was less. 

How it happened: The OPA removed 
lard from the list of rationed foods. Any- 
one could buy as much as he wanted. 
At the same time, meat dealers were 
continuing to pay two ration points (sup- 
plied by the government) and 4 cents 
for each pound of waste fat turned in 
as “Victory Grease.” With a ceiling of 
18 or 19 cents a pound for lard, there 
was nothing but the condition of her 
pocketbook to prevent a housewife want- 
ing a 6-pound rib roast of beef (42 
points), from buying 21 pounds of lard 
for say $3.78 and turning it back to her 
butcher for 84 cents and 42 ration points. 
Then she could proceed to buy the roast 
at a total outlay of about $5-$6 for the 
6 pounds. Contrary to popular notion 
(see cartoon) the returned lard must 
look like waste fat, which usually means 
discoloration. This could be achieved by 
melting the lard and adding a small 
amount of legitimate used grease. 

Ot course this would hardly be an 
everyday occurrence since it would just 
about double the price of the meat. But 
harried housewives, confronted with a 





Nicholas W. Kraemer 
of the OPA’s New 
York regional office. 
The Philadelphia trade 
body is waiting, but 
not hopefully, for 
OPA’s decision. 
Meanwhile the Army, 
though holding to its 
claim that all its truck 
sales were first approved 
by the Office of Defense 
Transportation, admit- 
ted that its original sales 
circular might have 
been a bit ambiguous 
or at least not specific 
enough. So to guard 
against misinterpreta- 
tion # issued a new 
dodger, requiring ll 
bids to be accompanied 
by an affidavit stating 
that the prospective 
purchaser was not bid- 
ding “above the appli- 
cable OPA ceiling.” At 
Kansas City, where the 
government is planning 
to sell 832 trucks be- 
fore the end of March, 
bidding will be limited 
to recognized dealers. 
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“The way I figure it, I owe you $8.78 for the lard. You 
take it back and owe me 42 points plus 84¢ for what 
I consider waste fat. Now, with rib roast 


at 7 points per pound . . .” 








paucity of points on special occasions, 
such as when hubby’s boss shows up 
for dinner, saw it as a way out in case 
of emergency when money was.no par- 
ticular object. 


Meat Dividend 


As part of its regular job, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics (statistical 
branch of the United States Department 
of Agriculture) made its annual census 
of livestock in January. At mid-month it 
came up with figures showing that the 
total meat output would be about 8 po 
cent greater this year than last. 

But three weeks later the USDA sur- 
prised meat-hungry citizens by saying 
they could not expect much more meat 
in 1944 than was doled out in 1943. 
Non-civilian demands would absorb the 
bulk of 1944’s additional output. 

Then last week, almost one year to 
the day after meat first went on the 
ration list, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration blew the lid off by_ drastically 
reducing the point values of meats and 
announcing that during March, at least, 
civilians would get about 8 per cent more 
meat than in recent months. Most of this 
will be pork. 

The announcement came out fast on 
Feb. 29, only a few hours before Canada 
announced it was temporarily suspending 
ali meat rationing in the Dominion. The 
OPA, with a straight face, claimed it had 
decided on the point cuts a week before, 
then snapped out the decree to prevent 
any impression that it was following Can- 
ada’s lead. The USDA said nothing. 


Significance --—~— 


The easing of restrictions does not 
necessarily mean that American civilians 
will get more meat for the full year. Gen- 
erally, the OPA’s future meat policy will 
be to move supplies to consumers as fast 
and as equitably as the situation war- 
rants at any given period. That is the 
advantage of this nation’s flexible point 
system of rationing over Canada’s less 
flexible “block” system. Later, as will also 
be the case in Canada, meat supplies will 
tighten when present seasonal market- 
ings are over. The next glut probably 
will come with fall hog marketings. 

All sorts of reasons were ascribed to 
Canada’s making meat ration-free. In 
Washington, observers said that the 
move was “political”—that the Canadian 
Prime Minister felt he had to do it. But 
Canadian officials asserted it was because 
at the end of February over 100,000,000 
pounds of meat were in storage—more 
than twice as much as a year previous 
and 65 per cent above normal. This was 
caused by the same abnormally heavy 
runs of livestock to market that prevailed 
in the United States and by a shorta te of 
shipping space to carry the meat over- 


seas. Canadian officials emphasized that 


removal of meat rationing was merely 
temporary and that it might be rein- 
_ (Continued on Page 71) 
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A business man who wanted to test the 
wet-strength of Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment left it in boiling water for 
four hours. When it came out it was 
strong and firm. 

Actually Patapar can be soaked in 
water or boiled indefinitely without 
harm. 


Proof against 


GREASE, too 


Will Patapar also resist grease? Rub 
one side of Patapar with oil or grease— 
then turn the sheet over. You’ll see how 
it resists penetration. 

This great wet-strength of Patapar, 
plus its ability to resist grease is filling 
many commercial needs today. When 
moist foods need to be kept fresh and 


appetizing, Patapar wrappers give them | 


safe protection. Products with extreme 
grease content like butter and lard are 
being wrapped in it. And so are foods 
that require high moist processing tem- 
peratures after they’re packaged. 
There are countless other ways that 
Patapar is being used. Perhaps its unique 
characteristics will suggest a way it can 
be helpful in your business. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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One of the readers of this col- 
umn has written in to say that he has 
finally decided to have nothing more 
to do with United States Savings 
Bonds—that he has been buying them 
regularly up to this time but that he 
is not going to buy any more. He says 
that he has been reading Treasury De- 
partment advertisements and listening 
to radio plugs about how for every $3 
he invests he will get $4 back, and that 
he is finally convinced that this is so 
much eyewash in so far as purchasing 
power is concerned because, as he 
figures it, he has already had that ad- 
ditional dollar taken away from him 
on the bonds he bought in 1941 
and that, in his opinion, by the 
time the bonds mature he may find 
that the $4 he gets back will proba- 
bly be worth substantially less than 
the $3 with which he bought the 
bonds in the first place. And he wants 
to know if in all honesty we don’t 
have to agree with him—“don’t have 
to agree that the buyer of these 
bonds, instead of earning interest on 
his money, actually will lose on 
balance?” 

Well, that is a tough one. It is the 
kind of a letter one doesn’t like to re- 
ceive. But it is a fair question and 
undoubtedly it has arisen in many 
minds, so it deserves a straightforward 
answer. 


First, let us make clear, which 
the above condensation may not do, 
just what this correspondent has in 
mind. Suppose that you nearly three 
years ago bought a $100 savings bond. 
It cost you, of course, $75. And sup- 
pose that you now decide to turn it 
into the Treasury for cash. You will 
get back your original $75 plus the 
accrued interest which in this case 
would be $2. Then, finally, suppose 
that you take this $77 and buy some- 
thing with it—food, clothing, or what- 
ever you happen to need. How much 
would you get as compared. with what 
you could have got for $75 three years 
ago, or at the time you put the money 
in the bond? 

Well, that will depend, needless to 
say, upon just what you buy, for ev- 
erything has not risen in price by the 
same peroenisniee, But if we take the 
over-all picture, the general average 
of all prices as measured by govern- 
ment statistics, you will find that you 
get approximately a fifth less than you 
could three years ago., That is, prices 
have gone up by some 25 per cent or 





Three Dollars Gets You Four—Or Does It? 


by RALPH ROBEY 


more. In still other words, it will take 
something like $100 today to buy 
as much as you could have bought 
for $75 when the bond was pur- 
chased. 

- That is the first point made by this 
correspondent and accounts for his 
contention that the additional $25 he 
will get if he holds his $100 bond for 
ten years already has been taken away 
from him in so far as his ability to buy 
pose is concerned. His second point, 
undamentally, is just more of the 
same thing. That is, he assumes that 
prices are going to rise still further. 
He doesn’t give an actual figure, but 
let us assume it proves to be a total 
of 100 per cent between the time he 
bought the bond and the time when 
it reaches maturity. In this case 
the $100 he gets back would buy 
only as much as $50 at the time he 
bought the bond, which would 
mean that in terms of buying power 
not only would he fail to have 
gained, but instead he would have 
suffered a loss of one-third of his 
original investment. 


So much for the explanation of 
the contention of this correspond- 
ent. But let us consider this: Is he 
right? 

He is right with one exception, but 
it is a most important exception. This 
is the question of what his position 
would be if he had not bought the 
bond. Suppose that instead of putting 
the $75 into a bond he merely puts 
the money away in a bureau drawer. 
Then how well off will he be at the 
end of ten years if prices double? Ob- 
viously he will have merely $75 which 
will purchase only as much as $37.50 
would ten years earlier, instead of 
having $100 which will be the equiv- 
alent of $50 at the earlier date. On 
balance, in other words, although he 
loses ground in terms of buying power 
if he buys the bond, he doesn’t lose 
as much ground as if he refuses to 
buy the bond. 

In summary, then, our answer to 
this ‘correspondent is: Yes, you are 
quite correct in maintaining that in 
terms of buying power you have al- 
ready lost the equivalent of ten years’ 
interest on the bonds you bought, and 
if prices continue to rise you will lose 
some of the principal. But neverthe- 
less, you are better off if you continue 
to buy bonds than if you sit with 
idle cash. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
stated at any time. Washington officials 
said much the same for the lowered point 
values in this country. It all depends on 
the shipping situation and how much 
livestock marketings gain or decrease. 


The Ceiling Falls 
OPA Plans to Give Up Vain Attempt 
to Act as Retail Price Policeman 


Everyone knows that black markets 
exist in virtually every rationed product. 
Some popular items can be obtained 
only on black markets or through some 
sort of “deal.” Nylon hosiery is an ex- 
ample. The Office of Price Administration 
from time to time has admitted to a 
black market here and there. But last 
week Chester Bowles, OPA Administra- 
tor, decided it was time to tell all. 

He stood right up before the annual 
meeting of the American Retail Federa- 
tion—made up of retailers whom he knew 
he could not kid—and boldly stated that 
the OPA was tired of trying to enforce 
complicated laws with inadequate staffs, 
that the OPA is getting set to change the 
tules so there would not be so many vio- 
Jators to watch. Retailers promptly in- 
terpreted this as an admission that the 
attempt (which they had long fought) 
to freeze retail prices without adequate 
control of the elements going into costs 
had at long last been admitted a mistake. 

Bowles pointed out that the OPA has 
an enforcement staff of only 2,800. This 
is less than one investigator for each 
county in the nation; 13,560 less than 
New York’s 16,360 policemen. These in- 
vestigators must police more than 1,000,- 
000 retail stores. In one city alone, Bowles 
confessed while retailers smiled knowing- 
ly, the OPA had found that 36 per cent 
of all retail sales were at prices above 
ceilings. And this city was not cited as 
being an exception, but merely an ex- 
ample. 


Home-made Ceilings: So OPA plans 
to return to the traditional system of let- 
ting retail prices reflect costs involved. 
The new price regulation—to apply to 
everything but food—is to be a product 
of the retail trade’s own devising. In gen- 


eral, it is to be based on historical mark- 


up—that is, the relationship between cost 
and selling price which prevailed in a 
given year, say 1941. At present prices 
are frozen for the most part at the 1942 
level but little has been done to ease the 
pressure of rising costs against this ceil- 
ing. Within two weeks or so the new plan 
will be presented to the Council of Na- 
tional Retail Trade Associations, and in- 
auguration within 60 to 90 days is con- 
templated, if all goes well. 


Significances———- 
That retail price ceilings as now estab- 


lished could not be maintained became 
increasingly evident during the last year, 










YUN the Rearce Eter's 
to build cars... not tanks 


Tanks and still more tanks! That’s the job until the war is won. But the 
day is coming when industry will once again be faced with an enormous 
conversion job — the job of getting back to building cars by the millions 
—of giving jobs to the boys when they come home. 

And air EXPRESS will continue to serve the nation by speeding tools 
and materials for converting industry back to peace production — 
with greatly expanded facilities, larger, faster planes and more 
economical service—service that will open new world-markets 
to American business. 


A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
for Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have 
recently been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 
10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on “hours”, not 
days and weeks—with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities 
and scores of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for ‘Vision Unlimited” — an informative booklet that will stimulate 
the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Parl 


Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gets there FIRST 
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Money Masters: Presidents of eleven of the nation’s 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks and a vice president of the 
twelfth are pictured at their quarterly conference at Cleve- 
land. Left to right (seated): Matthew J. Fleming, Cleve- 
land; Allan Sproul, New York; Hugh Leach, Richmond; 
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SARE REET 








spaces 


Alfred H. Williams, Philadelphia; C. S. Young, Chicago; 
(standing ) Chester C. Davis, St. Louis; W. S. McLarin Jr., 
Atlanta; Ira Clerk, first vice president, San Francisco; H. 
Gavin Leedy, Kansas City; John M. Peyton, Minneapolis; 
William W. Paddock, Boston; Randle R. Gilbert, Dallas. 





particularly in the apparel and soft goods 
field. Changing designs and fashions con- 
stantly eliminated the necessary stabiliz- 
ing elements. For example, by adding a 
frill or furbelow, a dress became a differ- 
ent garment in the retail market. And if 
the consumer complained that the price 
exceeded the ceiling, the added features 
were pointed out as an explanation. 

Most stores have found it impossible to 
avoid violation of the ceilings. The Hecht 
Co., a department store in Washington, 
D. C., was cited in 1942 by the OPA for 
violations on 3,988 sales at prices totaling 
$4,621 more than ceilings. The store an- 
swered that breaches were made in “good 
faith.” And last week the United States 
Supreme Court in effect ruled that Hecht 
simply had an impossible task. 

On the face of it, return to the tradi- 
tional retail margins would indicate in- 
evitable price increases. On the other 
hand, it is generally agreed that many 
retailers have been getting around terms 
of the general maximum price and that 
present prices already reflect much of the 
increased costs. Probably some prices will 
rise and some merchandise missing from 
counters of legitimate merchants will re- 
turn—particularly the lower-priced lines. 

The fact remains that a flexible ceiling 
will be virtually no ceiling at all. Yet in 
wartime, terms have new meanings—even 
“advances to the rear” or “disengage- 
ments of the enemy” appear in German 
war communiqués. Meanwhile, OPA is 
nervously eyeing its authority: The OPA 
law expires June 30. 








N for Nix 


The thumbs-up British have turned 
thumbs-down on a House of Commons 
suggestion that Britain adopt the Ameri- 
can awards of Army and Navy “E’s” for 
excellence to war factories and workers. 
Declaring that both British employers 
and workers are opposed to the idea, 
Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of Production, 
then gave silent affirmation last week 
when a Laborite M. P. asked: “Isn’t this 
[E awards] a rather kindergarten way of 
treating workers?” 


Combat Order 


With a whole skyful of trained pilots, 
the Army Air Forces last week confidently 
terminated contracts for basic and pri- 
mary trainer planes, ordering manufac- 
turers to utilize men and plants in ac- 
celerated construction of combat and 
cargo aircraft. 


Ford Shake-Up 


Henry Ford, 80-year-old founder of 
the automotive empire, was at his winter 
home near Ways, Ga. Harry Bennett, his 
personnel director and trusted lieutenant, 
was on a remote ranch near Palm Springs, 
Calif. Charles FE. Sorensen, _ silver- 
thatched Danish production genius who 
went to work for Ford as a pattern maker 
at the age of 23 and who developed his 
famous Ford mass assembly-line method, 
was fishing in Bahamian waters. He was 


resting from the tremendous ordeal of 
getting production on $400,000,000 
worth of war contracts. 

That was the setting for the biggest 
shake-up in recent automobile history. 
From Miami Beach, where Charlie 
Sorensen has his winter home, came 
a brief announcement that Sorensen 
had resigned as vice president “because 
I am compelled to take a much-needed 
rest.” 

But other stories raced through De- 
troit. The 62-year-old Sorensen had been 
fired, it was whispered, because of a 
break with Ford. On the boss’s side in his 
decision was the influential Harry Ben- 
nett, with whom Sorensen had clashed 
frequently. These conflicts were said to 
have heightened when, on May 26 last 
year, Bennett was made a Ford director 
—a few hours after the death of Edsel 
Ford, Henry’s sole son and president of 
the vast enterprise. From the Ford Mo- 
tor Co., there was neither confirmation 
nor denial. ; 

Sorensen’s departure was the highlight 
of several resignations of long-time Ford 
employes, starting last year. A recent one 
was the departure of L. S. Sheldrick, 
chief engineer, with Ford for 21 years, 
who went over to General Motors. 
Though Sorensen said he had no plans 
for the future, Detroit was wondering if 
it were not more than just sheer coinci- 
dence that a party of General Motors of- 
ficials had fished in the same waters off 
the Bahamas only a couple of weeks 
earlier. 








It’s something different 


= "ll agree that Schlitz is truly 
different when you taste its delightful freedom from bitterness. Brewed with 


just the 47ss of the hops, Schlitz is as famous for its delicacy as for its real 


beer character. Its famous flavor is in tune with American taste. 
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When you want things to last... use steel. War 
or peace. Steels are more durable today than ever. 
Stronger. Tougher. Improved by wartime research. 
Ready to serve you when peace comes. In kitchen 
ware and.automobiles. Bedsprings and window frames. 
Many of these new steels have come from 174 U. S. 
Steel laboratories. Products made from them will carry 
the U’S‘S Label. Look for it. It means quality steel. 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY +- AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY +* UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


* COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
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Heavy Smog Forces “Greenwich Time’ 
to Cast About for Suitable New Home 


From London last week came news of 
the end of an era in astronomy: Green- 
wich Observatory, by which the world 
reckons its time and the world’s seamen 
their courses, will soon move from its 
historic site south of the Thames. 

Sir Harold Spencer Jones, Royal As- 
tronomer, announced that both the smog 
and the glare of London had at last 
forced the observatory to seek new quar- 
ters® Sir Harold added that the change 
should surprise no one, since many other 
observatories have had to move for the 
same reason. Nor should it cause alarm, 
for although the exact new site hasn’t yet 
been determined, it will be somewhere 
along the prime meridian. 

For Greenwich Observatory, _ senti- 
ment, the traditions of 268 years, and its 
location on the prime meridian, all de- 
layed a move that might otherwise have 
occurred years ago. In 1675, Charles II 
decided to establish an observatory in 
the interest of navigation. In those days, 
a ship had no way of estimating its longi- 
tude; it might be 200 to 300 miles from 
its estimated position. The need for a 





*Unmentioned was the fact that German bombs 
hit the Greenwich Observatory during the 1940 blitz 
on the age capital. Last week, as a result of re- 
newed raids, the Germans claimed that aniong other 
targets they had destroyed the observatory. British 
; gd dismissed the claim as a Nazi fishing expe- 

ition. 


more accurate longitudinal reckoning was 
stimulated by English maritime expan- 
sion. To make this feasible required a 
much more accurate knowledge of the 
position of the moon and stars, and the 
observatory was founded in the terms of 
the Royal Warrant for “rectifying the 
tables of the motions of the heavens, and 
the places of the fixed stars, so as to find 
out the so-much desired longitude, of 
places for the perfecting of the art of 
navigation.” 

According to Sir Harold, the King pro- 
vided a site on the highest ground in the 
Royal Park at Greenwich, where an old 
watchtower had long stood, appointed 
Sir Christopher Wren as the architect, 
and directed the Master-General of the 
Ordnance to provide, from the sale of old 
and decayed gunpowder, a sum not ex- 
ceeding 500 pounds sterling, to defray 
the cost of the erection of the observa- 
tory. John Flamsteed, a reputed astron- 
omer of ability, was appointed “astro- 
nomical observator” with a salary of 100 
pounds a year, out of which he had to 
provide all his instruments. 

In 1675, Greenwich was a fashionable 
village in the country. In the centuries 
since, the observatory has been clustered 
about by new domes and other structures 
as its work expanded. Now London has 
engulfed it. Since the last war, factories 
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and power plants have become increas- 
ingly numerous along the river and the 
industrial growth south and _ southeast 
has been rapid. A power station is located 
right on the meridian a half mile from 
the observatory. 

“The increasing pollution of the at- 
mosphere by smoke fumes and grit has 
more and more hampered observations 
and imposed restrictions on the work that 
could usefully be carried out,” wrote Sir 
Harold in The Sunday Express. “In the 
years preceding the war, the sky at night 
had become increasingly bright because 
of more powerful road lighting and the 
extended use of illuminated advertise- 
ment signs, so that from the observatory 
it had become impossible ever to see the 
Milky Way with the naked eye. Long- 
exposure photography was out of the 
question.” 

Troubling over where the observatory’s 
new home should be, Sir Harold men- 
tioned the difficulty of finding proper 
meteorological conditions, of avoiding fog 
and mist, of finding clear sky by day or 
night. He concluded: “When in 1884 it 
was decided by international agreement 
to adopt a prime or zero meridian from 
which all longitude should be measured, 
the meridian through Greenwich Obser- 
vatory was the only meridian considered; 
so all longitudes are measured east or 
west from Greenwich. This was a well- 
merited recognition of the great contribu- 
tion that the observatory had made dur- 
ing more than two centuries to astronom- 
ical. and nautical science. It has made 
Greenwich a household word the whole 
world over. This prime meridian will, of 
course, not be changed when the obser- 
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British Combine 


Smog and bombs forced 268-year-old Greenwich Observatory to seek a new site from which to measure the world’s time 
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POWER TO WIN 


Young America going home from school and 
taking it for granted, as their fathers and 
mothers used to do, that buses powered by 
dependable Continental Red Seal Engines 
won't fail to get them home—and on time. 


Dad knows this better than anybody. He 
grew up with Red Seal Engines and has 
watched and admited their progress 
through the years. He has followed their 
progress through two wars and he knows 
that today, thousands upon thousands of 
Continental Red Seal Engines —-. The Power 
To Win — are being shipped to fighting 
fronts to swing the balance of power — to 
victory and peace. 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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vatory is moved. Wherever the new home 
of the observatory may be, the time that 
it provides will still be “Greenwich time’.” 


Fish by Echo 


The fathometer (sonic depth finder), 
detector of enemy submarines, will soon 
be plumbing the ocean for large schools 
of fish. From Washington last week came 
the announcement that the Department 
of the Interior, assisted by the United 
States Coast Guard, will use the newest 
type of fathometer in an experiment in 
fish spotting off the West Coast this 
spring. Findings will be turned over to 
the fishing industry. 


Echoes: A practical development of 
the sonic or echo depth-finding principle, 
the fathometer has three parts: (1) a 
sound producer attached to the ship's 
plate; (2) a sound receiver, held in a 
small tank of water mounted on the 


' plate’s inner surface; and (3) a fathom- 


eter indicator, which controls the dis- 
patch of electrical impulses as sound 
waves and converts the elapsed time of 
the resulting echoes into depth 'measure- 
ments. 

A mass of fish—anywhere from a thou- 
sand to millions—represents a vast, solid 
body from which a sound wave sent out 
by the depth finder can rebound as an 
echo. The time of the sound wave’s round 
trip immediately indicates how far be- 
neath the water’s surface the school of 
fish is hovering. 

The migrating fish involved in the 
West Coast experiment are millet, pil- 
chard, herring, menhaden, mackerel, 
tuna, and sardines. Eventually, Coast 
Guard patrol boats will spot fish as part 
of their routine trips. On locating the 
schools, they will radio headquarters of a 
fishermen’s association, which in turn will 
radio fishing boats. 


Allergies and Vitamin C 


Eggs had roused a whopping head- 
ache; cheese, the welts of hives. Choco- 
late cake had meant red eyes; tomatoes 
and oranges, violent sneezing. 

One new method for alleviating these 
well-known symptoms was described last 
week in the Annals of Allergy. At the end 
of a week’s experiment, 70 per cent of 
the 27 allergic patients of Prof. Harry N. 
Holmes of the Oberlin College chemistry 
department were able to tuck away the 
offending foods with no distress; another 
18 per cent reported improvement. The 
treatment: saturation of the system for 
seven days with a daily dose of 500 milli- 
grams of ascorbic acid or vitamin C 
(minimum intake of vitamin C in a nor- 
mal diet: 25-30 milligrams). 

One of the guinea pigs was Dr. J. H. J. 
Upham, past president of the American 
Medical Association, who, Dr. Holmes 
said, “cooperated in treating his own se- 
vere allergy to chocolate with complete 
success. 
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Yunnuhstan? 


e.e. cummings, otherwise the Man 
Who Refuses to be the Subject of a New 
Yorker Profile, prefers to do the baring of 
his sensitive soul himself. He does it in 
lower-case and in experimental poetry, 
and last week he revealed that he does it 
on canvas too; a one-man show of his oils 
and water colors opened at the Ameri- 
can British Art Center, New York. 

“Simple people,” said cummings’s cata- 


logue introduction, “people who don't 
exist, prefer things which don’t exist, 
simple things. ‘Good’ and ‘bad’ are 
simple things. You bomb me="‘bad.’ I 
bomb you=‘good.’ Simple people (who, 
incidentally, run the so-called world) 
know this (they know everything) 
whereas complex people—people who 
feel something—are very, very ignorant 
and really don’t know anything .. . 
item: it is my complex hope that the pic- 
tures here exhibited are neither ‘good’ 
nor ‘bad,’ neither peaceful nor warful— 
that (on the contrary) they are living.” 
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Mostly the pictures are dreamy nudes, 
elusive landscapes, and straightforward 
self-portraits which flatter him. They 
are_60 in all, of which six have already 
been sold. : 

This show is cummings’s first in many 
years, yet he has been an artist ever since 
he began to draw a diary at 4. His first 
and famous novel, “The Enormous 
Room,” was to have been illustrated with 
his own drawings until his publishers de- 
cided the book was going to be a failure. 
(It was, and the whole edition was of. 
fered to Cummings senior, a Unitarian 


Snapshots: Modern Museum’s ‘Folk Art’ 


“Butch” and “American Parade” and 
the nameless little dogs with the frog are 
among 350 examples of the heretofore 
humble snapshot that last week began a 
full-dress, two-month showing at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York. Never, 
says the museum, has the individual pic- 
tured his own life and times as exten- 
sively as during the last 50 years. The 
result: an authentic American folk art, 
“spontaneous, almost effortless, yet deep- 
ly expressive.” The blown-up snaps in 
the exhibit were selected from thousands 
in the files of the Eastman Kodak Co. to 
which they had been sent as entries to 
competitions. One of the earliest photo- 
graphs shows shirtwaisted Gibson girls 
decorously playing “ring-around-a-rosy.” 
However, the majority were taken dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. The exhibit will 
tour the country after April 30. It in- 
cludes a continuous projection of 48 
Kodachromes and also displays 40 cam- 
eras, dating from 1888 and showing de- 
velopment from the first Kodak through 
various box cameras, folding models, 
the Leica, candid and miniature cameras, 
and the two latest 1941 models. 


“Butch” and “American Parade” are “folk art” by S. H. Nelson of Rochester and Marvin Hirschhorn 





. see here an Elastic Stop 
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Nut. 

WHY THE The thing that makes it differ- 
ent from other nuts is the spe- 


ELASTIC COLLAR ? J cial collar in the top. 


This collar is made of an elastic 
material. 











itarian It presses itself between the bolt — 
: threads. It grips and holds tight. 
The nut cannot turn by itself. 


Pros 


This means the nut locks any- 
where on the bolt and won’t © 
work loose. 


Even violent vibration won’t 
budge it. 


You can put an Elastic Stop 
Nut on and take it off, time and 
time again. It always locks. 


That’s because the collar is elas- 
tic. It does its job and comes 
back for more. 


a . 2 — Seen — 


Many billions of Elastic Stop 
Nuts are in use. 


And to our knowledge, not one 
in a million has ever failed. 


PUnab ENGR aa Ae a 


When peace comes, Elastic Stop 
Nuts will be available for all the 
good things to come. They will 
make them safer, stronger, more 
dependable and free from fre- 
quent servicing. So expect to 
. see many of these nuts you can 


identify by ESNA’S red collar. 
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ONE REASON YOU 
CAN’T BUY THEM NOW 





This fs the drive cog of a tank. It yanks 
the tread with as much as 1,000 horse- 
power. That, together with rough going, 
gives tank treads an awful beating. So, 
for security, they are fastened with 
Elastic Stop Nuts. The cog and each lug 
you see in the picture are held on with 
Elastic Stop Nuts. 


ELASTIC STOP NUT,CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last ! 
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Safe Passage - 
Sight Unseen 


THROUGH blinding fog and sleet in the North Atlantic, across 
the vast, dazzling expanse of the South Pacific, into strange 
harbors and along mountainous coasts move the Allied convoys 
and their escorting ships of war. 


On hundreds of them is that magic instrument—the Sperry 
Gyro-Compass—made by Dodge for the surer guidance and safer 
passage of those valiant ships and crews. 

Making the great Gyro Compass called for tooling of the highest 
order. Makingit in quantity production was one of the mostexacting 
of manufacturing jobs; with some ten thousand individual parts for 
every compass— with tolerances, balance, and perfection of final 
performance such as gallant ships and lives might depend upon. 

Nothing in the history of Dodge surpasses this production 
accomplishment— unless it is the same kind of precision work on 
the great.Bofors guns for the same ships, or the thousands of Dodge 
fighting trucks that have gone to battle areas as part of the cargo. 


A War Record to Read and Remember! 


The two million Dodge cars and trucks at 
home are doing a good wartime job. Their 
tire mileage is remarkably high and their 
gas consumption extremely low. The 
engineering features that became famous 
in peace time are of vital importance now. 
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TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY 
THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


Let's All Back the Attack— 
Buy More War Bonds 


CORPORATION 
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minister and professor of sociology at 
Harvard, for 30 cents a copy.) 

Ever since, whether cummings has 
lived in Paris, Africa, Turkey, Russia or, 
as now, in a rickety little house on a 
mews in Greenwich Village alternated 
with a white house on a hill in New 
Hampshire, he has painted when tired of 
writing and written when tired of paint- 
ing. He claims, moreover, that his poems 
are essentially as traditional as his paint- 
ings since most are variations on the son- 
net form. He says people are fooled by 
their outer appearance. 

For this argument he provides fresh 





Associated Press 
e. e. cummings: lower-tase poet-painter | 


fuel with the publication next week of a 
little -volume of poems called “1 x 1,” 
after the last line of the last poem in the 
book, a love poem: ... (with a spin 
leap 
alive we're alive) 
were wonderful 
one times one 
A salesman of the publisher, however, 
threatens to bill the book as the “Mairzy 
Doats” book, after a poem which begins: 
ygUpuh 
ydoan 
yunnuhstan* 


Barnes Unbends 


The famously crotchety Dr. Albert 
Barnes of Philadelphia, who allows only 
students and a few chosen art lovers 
(preferably poor) to view his fabulous 
art collection (the value of which is esti- 
mated at $20,000,000), unbent last week 
to the extent of granting reproduction 
rights to Arthur W. Colen of the Modern 
Galleries of Art, Philadelphia. But run- 
of-the-mill art enthusiasts still can’t see 
Barnes art itself. 





*You gotta—You don’t—you understand . . « 
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. iN An historic event—at the 
The first electric hair dryer, - i turn of the century—Was 
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NEWS IN 1908... 
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A new day in home heating dawned 
Imagine everyone’s SUI- “AN 
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News is still being made 
with Zmerson-Electric Motors 


—— 
The ga pra of saber ents appliances es sipery strides after the poplars — 

ment of electric. motors. Shown above are a few of the many instances where . % “i 
Emerson-Electric worked with manufacturers to make path the pioneering re MOB im 
days. Some of these early ideas blazed the trail for new standards of comfort 


Nose Turret of 


ated gun turrets and electric motors 
and convenience—even created whole industries. 


for aircraft are in active service on 
all battle fronts of the world. 
Today Emerson-Electric is making news by devoting its 53 years of precision 
craftsmanship to the creation and production of vital weapons of war, contribut- 
ing poise: 4 


skill and experience, acquiring invaluable knowledge of new 
materials and processes. 


The records of the past prove that there are no frontiers for Emerson-Electric 
motors. Victory will find 


merson-Electric ready to meet the challenge of post- 
war America with more efficient motors, to power the new appliances and 
equipment. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
SAINT LOUIS 3, MO. 


Branches: New York e Chicago ec Detroit 


e Los Angeles ¢ Davenport 
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SPORTS 
Indoor Beaten Track 


The big-time indoor track season hits 
the final tape of 1944 this Saturday at 
the New York Knights of Columbus meet 
in Madison Square Garden. 

In review, it seems only natural that 
the season’s outstanding performers were 
a cross-section of America at war: a 4-F, 
an ensign, a research chemist, and a 
parson. 





Handicap Kid: The 4-F was a new 
sprint sensation from California. When 
he was 4, Johnny Fulton had his left el- 
bow smashed in an automobile accident. 
The injury makes him ineligible for the 
draft, but in the long tradition of handi- 
capped runners it hasn’t hampered his 
racing. This last semester Fulton quit his 
studies at Stanford University (trackless 
since the war) to travel East for an indoor 
track education. That he little needed it 
was proved in his first two races. 

The slim California comet won the 
Millrose 600-yard dash and the Lapham 
1,000-yard run in an exhibition of win- 
ning versatility unknown during the dec- 
ade since that other Stanford star, Ben 
Eastman. Fulton was finally nipped in the 
New York A.C. half mile by Joe Nowicki, 
a Marine trainee. Nowicki, however, had 
accidentally cut in sharply on Fulton, and 
won by a whisker. In a grudge meet— 
the National AAU 1,000 yards a fort- 
night ago—Fulton beat Nowicki—but lost 
the race. Les Eisenhart, formerly of 
Ohio State, pulled an upset for the title. 


Ensign, Chemist, Parson: Ensign 
Oliver H. Hunter 3rd, alumnus of Notre 
Dame, representing the Navy indoors was 
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Milers of 1944: Don Burnham 
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now an instructor at the Midshipmen 
School at Columbia University. Ollie won 
the Boston 2-mile race and the National 
AAU 3-mile championship, and thus es- 
tablished himself as the successor to the 
Fighting Irish’s most famous distance 
runner, Ensign Greg Rice of the Maritime 
Service. 

In the mile—the classic American dis- 
tance—the 1944 indoor competitors were 
mainly veterans of last year’s swift inva- 
sion by Gunder Hagg, the fleet fireman 
from Sweden. Last year the quickest be- 
hind Hagg was Bill Hulse, chemist for 
U.S. Rubber, who was pulled to the 
fastest American competitive time of 
4:06. At New York University two years 
ago, Hulse had been in the shadow of 
Les MacMitchell. This season he has been 
overshadowed again—by that Epistle- 
Packin’ Papa, Gil Dodds. 

The flying parson (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 


10) had zipped through four straight mile - 


victories up to last Saturday, chasing not 
a human but the indoor record (4:07.6). 
His performances—4:10.6, 4:09.5, 4:08, 
and 4:08.3—have been remarkably con- 
sistent. In the four victories Dodds scoot- 
ed along at his usual pace, a blistering 
three-quarters and a fading finish, and 
his unorthodox style was good enough to 
tire the finishing kicks of nearest competi- 
tors: Hulse (twice), Rudy Simms of 
N.Y.U., and Don Bumham of Dart- 
mouth. “The good Lord has given me the 
stamina,” lamented the Boston preacher, 
“but He did not bless me with speed.” 


Special: To push Dodds to a new rec- 
ord, I.C. 4-A directors last week held a 
Special Mile. Burnham withdrew to win 
the intercollegiate mile, and a new Dodds 
field was formed: Hulse, Hunter, Eisen- 





Acme International 


. « - Ollie Hunter . . . Les Eisenhart . .. Gil Dodds . . . and Bill Hulse 


hart, and Frank Martin of Notre Dame. 
Scientist Hulse experimented. He seized 
the lead and held it doggedly for eight 
laps, fighting off attempts by Dodds to 
spurt ahead five times. But the parson’s 
pace was too hot for the chemist; the 
latter was passed on the sixth attempt 
and he dropped exhausted from the race. 
Dodds breezed home for his fifth straight 
mile of the season, but without a rec- 
ord. The time was a fair 4:10.2, with 
ol 45 yards behind and Eisenhart 
third. 


G-Man’'s G-Gees 
Among the 148 three-year-olds nom- 


. inated for the Kentucky Derby last week 


was one named Director J. E. Owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Ray Bryson, Director 
J. E. was bought as a yearling for $2,500 
from Samuel D. Riddle, owner of Man 
o” War. 

Bryson asked his close friend, J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to name his new colt, 
and Director J. E. came up with Director 
J. E. Among other Hoover-titled Bryson 
horses are J. Edgar and Clyde Tolson 
(one of Hoover’s famous G-men). The 
gumshoe Federal boss has also given 
horseshoe permission for the names F B 
Eye and Jehoover. At the F B Eye office 
last ,;week, spokesmen refused to admit 
that Jehoover, who was out of town, goes 
to the races often: “He seldom goes, but 
has been even as you and I.” 

Winner of seven of fifteen starts, the 
proudly named Derby contender has 
earned $21,530 but finished a badly beat- 
en fifth in his last outing two weeks ago. 
If the colt is to steal the Derby, the 
equine Director J. E. had better wake up. 
@ In the $25,000-added Widener Handi- 


Associated Press 
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Product of Evans Engineering —a 
specially designed machine drills, 
spot-faces and taps, simultaneously, 
six of the eighteen engine mount lugs. 


cradle for the Corsair’s power 


Screaming power dive, changing to a climbing turn 
within a few swift heart beats .. . rolling, twisting, 
destroying the best the enemy can send—that’s the 
Corsair, Pride of the Navy. 


Cradle for the powerful engine in this deadly fighter ° 
must be amazingly strong and rigid. Building this 
engine mount is one of the many Evans wartime assign- 
ments which this organization, through years of manu- 
facturing and engineering experience, is covering with 
dispatch and with honor. 


Evans Corsair engine mounts must bear the brunt of 
extreme stresses at every change in the direction of 
flight. They must conform to the highest torsional stress 
peak in aircraft construction. 


Evans developed new types of welding fixtures which 
increased welding efficiency 30 to 40%; Evans also 
designed special machinery which reduces machin- 
ing time by 75%; and an Evans conducted school 


Evans Welding Division—here, certi- 
fied welders turn out, to Evans high 
standards, the tubular structures 
the toughest engine mount made. 


Magnaflux Department — magnetized, 
coated with iron oxide and oil, Evans 
rugged engine mounts are tested for 
P 


or eg 
olarity breaks and sub-surface flaws. 


teaches the new welding procedure to carefully selected 
craftsmen. 


When peace comes, Evans products for the home and 
for industry will be better because of the experience 
gained in producing for war. 


i} * * * 


Vision to Anticipate the Needs of Tomorrow 
Creates New Industries Today 


PRESIDENT 


EVANS PRODUCTS 
COM-PANY — 


DETROIT 


Evans War Products: Machine Gun Mounts e Tank and Automotive Heating and 

Ventilating Equipment e¢ Evanair Water Heaters « Aircraft Engine Mounts e Airplane 

Landing Gear Beams e Battery Separators e Prefabricated Houses ¢ Plywood ¢ 

Skyloader e Utility Loader e Auto-Loader e Auto-Railer ¢ Auto-Stop ¢ Stampings 
Evanair Domestic Heating Equipment 








Elimination of fetch-and-carry 
methods increases output, low- 
ers costs, and speeds delivery 


AFE you satisfied with your pres- 
ent material handling methods? 
How long has it been since you 
have checked the flow of materials to 
spot bottlenecks that reduce output? 


Every unnecessary minute spent han- 
dling material adds to costs and de- 
lays delivery. In plant after plan 
essential products are being turne 
out with record-breaking speed, 
because Standard Conveyors have 
been engineered and installed to do 
the handling part of the job. 


Why not call on Standard for a 
checkup of your conveyor system? 
Ie will cost you nothing and will not 
obligate you in any way. 

Time-saving and cost-cutting equip- 
ment installed for today’s wartime 
jobisan investment in postwar profits. 


Write for helpful reference book— 
“Conveyors by Standard’’ 
— Catalog No. NW-34. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


-- ENGINEERED FOR 
FASTER PRODUCTION 
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cap, richest race of the Hialeah season, 
Jockey Eddie Arcaro last Saturday booted 
home the Greentree Stable’s four-year- 
old Four Freedoms in a photo-finish vic- 
tory over Calumet Farm’s Sun Again. 
Four Freedoms was almost 8 to 1, paying 
$17.30 for a $2 bet. 


Marathon 
Lightweights are the Golden Boys of 


wartime boxing. With most other classes. 


talent-poor, they have been standard fare 
on the Madison Square Garden menu for 
more than a year and have kept Pro- 
moter Mike Jacobs’s store teeth clucking 
with satisfaction and his pockets jingling 
with cash. 

In fact, the 135-pound diet has been 
such a steady one that last week’s title 
change (the third in a year) could have 


been billed as one of the longest fights of 


modern times: 45 grueling rounds for the 
lightweight championship of the world, 
beginning last May. It was then that Bob 
Montgomery of Philadelphia first out- 
pointed Beau Jack of Augusta, Ga., for 
the title. Jack took the title back in No- 
vember. Last week Montgomery, bounc- 
ing back from a KO by Al (Bummy) 
Davis a fortnight earlier, beat out the 
rubber-match decision over Jack in fif- 
teen give-and-take rounds. 
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RELIGION 


Little Church’s War Weddings 


When the English actor George Hol- 
land died in New York in 1870, his 
friend Joseph Jefferson went to the fash- 
ionable Episcopal Church of the Atone- 
ment to arrange for a funeral. The famous 
impersonator of “Rip van Winkle” got a 
cold reception. The theater, the rector 
told Jefferson, was an unsavory profes- 
sion and his church would have none 
of burying an actor. “However,” he ad- 
ded, “there is a little church around the 
corner where they do that sort of thing.” 

The incident started the “little church” 
—the Church of the Transfiguration—to- 
ward worldwide fame as a parish which 
(1) had a romantic nickname and (2) 
was the birthplace of happy marriages. 
First its avowed tolerance for the theater 
induced numbers of actors to become 
communicants and to marry at its altar. 
Then, as its legend spread, brides came 
to New York from the Midwest, the 
Far West, and even from Eurepe to be 
married at the Little Church Around the 
Corner. The result is that in the 95 years 
of its existence, this parish has piled up 
a record of more weddings (100,000) 
than any other church in the world. 

But the rector during whose twenty- 
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Associated Press from Signal Corps 


Joe Louis in Training: On the liquid soil of his native state, Sgt. Joseph L. 
Barrow, otherwise called the world’s heavyweight champion, is again prepar- 
ing for battle. He was snapped last week in this water-filled trench at Camp 
Sibert, Ala., comfortably reclining after a conditioning course of mud, barbed 
wire, and machine-gun fire. Stillman’s Gym was never like this. 





Sundstrand Machine Power 
saves hours of man power 
and woman power... 


Thousands of man and woman hours 
have been saved in the Payroll 
Departments of many firms through 
the use of Sundstrand Payroll Account- 
ing Machines. 


The machine does the entire job, not 
just part of it. 


The operation is so fast that one ma- 
chine performs the work of several 


- clerks. 


Because of the simple “10 Figure Key” 
keyboard and many automatic features, 
operating proficiency can be acquired 
quickly by anyone. 


Our factory at Bridgeport, 
Pe a ae Fr 
——,: » awarded for 
production of precision instru- 
ments calling for skill and crafts- 

1 highest order... 


manship of t: 


the 
the 


Read these definite Sundstrand advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll Sheet or Summary 
is prepared at the same time that the Em- 
ployee’s Earnings Record is posted and the 
Pay Check or Pay Statement or Pay Enve- 
lope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s Earnings Record 
are made in original, not carbon impressions. 
When the forms are in the machine, all 
entries are completely visible. 


Dates and Pay Check Numbers are printed 
automatically. Protective Stars are automa- 
tically printed before the Check amount. 
When deductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


‘Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts are automa- 


tically computed and Column Totals are 
automatically printed. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date Total Gross 
Earnings and Withholding Tax are automati- 
cally computed for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable Gross Earn- 


ings are automatically computed for Social 
Security Tax purposes. When the taxable 
total reaches $3,000, the machine automati- 
cally exempts amounts in excess. 


War Bend Ledgers. The machine can be set, for 
any bond denomination. The Unapplied 
Balance and the amount “To Go” before the 
next bond can be purchased are automatically 
computed. 


When the Unapplied Balance reaches the 
purchase price of the bond, the purchase is 
automatically recorded. All bond purchases 
are listed by employees and automatically 
counted and totaled. 


A call to your local Underwood Elliott 

Fisher office will bring you, without 

obligation, interesting information on 

how your payroll department can save 

hours of man power and woman power. 
* * * 

Sundstrand Payroll Accounting Machines are 
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subject to War Production Board authorization. 





Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Accounting Machine Division 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 











YOUR 


IS AT HIS SIDE 


1944 WAR FUND 
es sere 


This message sponsored by 


Hoel Leringlon 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST.N.Y.C., 17 





Sorry you can’t buy that Hamilton 
Watch today. Hamilton is making pre 
cision timepieces for Uncle Sam only 
now. But, when American watches can 
again be made, Hamilton will once 
more make America’s preferred gift 
watch—a watch worth waiting for. 











” Associated Press 
Dr. Ray found war wedlock too easy 


year pastorate half these marriages have 
been performed insists his church is no 
religious Gretna Green. In his book, 
“Marriage Is a Serious Business,”* the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Randolph Ray writes: 
“The Little Church does not believe in 
easy marriage. In a single year, 500 appli- 
cations for wedlock were refused because 
the applicants failed to give evidence 
of any real sincerity, of any faith or de- 


. sire that their marriage will last.” 


From there, the tall, distinguished-look- 
ing ex-reporter (Brooklyn Eagle) gives a 
readable and logical appraisal of the 
business he knows so much about—and 
aims it chiefly at war brides. 

Because he sees easy wedlock as “the 
worst foundation for married life,” Dr. 
Ray is basically opposed to wartime 
weddings. A successful union requires as 
much hard work and effort as a career. 
“It does not have a five-day week or a 
seven-hour day. It requires all you have 
as long as you live.” The war marriage 
is often based on too little mutual know]- 
edge of the mates—and almost always 
on immediate separation. 

The Little Church has had more than 
2,000 military weddings, but Dr. Ray 
will marry a couple only if he is con- 
vinced the union is not impulsive. Wheth- 
er or not even these will succeed, he 
says, depends largely on the bride. Some 
things she must take into account: 

@ Her husband may come back from the 
war as almost a total stranger. If he has 
seen action, he will be no gentle boy, 
but a hardened man. 

@ To understand this, the woman must 
keep up with the war, must be able to 
picture something of the horror he has 
seen. 

@ She should keep in touch with her 
in-laws so that the serviceman will know 
there is harmony at home. 

@ Her husband may also come back 
badly wounded or maimed. However 





*Whittlesey House. 164 pages. $2. 
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much it may alter their life, she must 
be prepared to stick with him. 

The prospective war bride who can’t 
face these hard facts, says Dr. Ray, 
should not marry. Hence the rector sug- 
gests that before a war marriage is per- 
formed, the couple should answer these 
four questions honestly: (1) Do you 
really know each other? (2) Have you 
similar backgrounds and interests? (3) 
Are you both really in love? (4) Does 
the girl realize that when her husband 
returns he may be a stranger to her? 


RADIO 


Futures in Television 


President Niles Trammell of NBC last 
week outlined the network’s tentative 
plans for a coast-to-coast television hook- 
up, probably by 1950. Since NBC and 
its parent company, the Radio Corp. of 
America, control the lion’s share of United 
States television patents, Trammell’s state- 
ment was the most specific forecast to 
date of what Americans can expect in 
television: 

@ For after the war Trammell predicted 
an Eastern network linking Boston, New 
York, and Charlotte, N.C., by 1946, a 
Midwest network with Chicago as its 
hub, and a Pacific Coast network with 
Hollywood and San Francisco as focal 
points These starters will, by 1950. 
“stretch out over wider areas and will 
themselves become linked together.” 

@ NBC television’s future depends partly 
on plans of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and its Bell System. To 
take care of additional long-distance tele- 
phone requirements in the next five or 
six years, said Trammell, the Bell System 
intends to lay 6,000 or 7,000 miles of 
coaxial cable—which now carries 480 tele- 
phone calls simultaneously and can also 
carry television images. Completion dates 
for the laying of the cable are identical 
with those for NBC’s proposed regional 
and national networks. 

@ The outlook also hangs on Federal 
Communication Commission regulations 
which now allot only eighteen high-fre- 
quency channels in the spectrum to tele- 
vision. On these frequencies RCA has 
based most of its television developments. 
Hence, said Trammell: “If television al- 
locations now in existence were to be 
changed substantially . . . it would retard 
the establishment of television as a prac- 
tical service for a period of years... It 
is hoped . . . that postwar television will 
be permitted to continue on the present 
frequency allocations.” 

@ In Trammell’s opinion, “it is evident 
that competitive network organizations 
must own and operate outlets in strategic 
cities.” At New York, NBC already has 
one of the nine stations in operation in 
this country, and has FCC approval for 
construction of another station in Wash- 
ington immediately after.the war. Present 
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SBATTEB .. One of sdmovicas Most Modern Cilies 


Few historic land-marks remain in Seattle. 
Hardly a building in this entire city of a half- 
million is more than 50 years old! Fire destroyed 
all of downtown Seattle in 1889 . . . when the 
population was about 40,000. Forward looking 
Seattlites planned a city of wide streets and parks. 
And since most of Seattle’s growth has come since 
1900, its buildings today are tall and modern. 
Most of its hundred-thousand homes are sur- 
rounded by emerald green lawns on Seattle’s 
seven hills . . . commanding inspiring views of 
Puget Sound and the snow-capped Olympic moun- 





Founded in 1886, The SEATTLE 
TIMES has grown up with Seattle 
—and has played a definite part 
in the development of this mod- 
ern city. Today The SEATTLE 
TIMES is the preferred newspa- 
per in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes. 


tains. There are no slums. Seattle’s transit system 
has been completely modernized. It is rated one 
of the model mass transportation systems in the 
nation. There are no street car rails in Seattle. 
Service is quiet, fast, efficient. 

Seattle is young, ready . . . on the threshold of 
a brilliant future. Ahead is greatly stepped-up air 
and sea commerce with awakened lands of the 
Pacific . . . new industries . . . the development of 
Western resources. Some dcy there will be historic 
landmarks in this remarkable city. They are being 


created today! 


HEAD AND SHOULDERS ° wy ALL SEATTLE PAPERS 


Searrie Times 


Seattle, Washington 
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Your present distribution set-up may be 


inadequate to meet post-war competition be- 
cause of the increasing shifts in population. 


Tennessee is the center of the fast-growing 


South and Southwest. Your factory, assem- 


bly plant, or distribution branch in Tennes- 


see will make it possible to meet competition 


with quick service in this fast-developing 


section. 


Tennessee is within 500 miles of more than 
51% of the entire population of the U. S. 
(1940 census) and the percentage is growing. 


Central location is only one of the many 
advantages to plant locations in Tennessee. 
Read the other basic advantages listed. 


Manufacturers interested in meeting chang- 
ing conditions and post-war competition 
should investigate Tennessee now. 


Write for specific information and surveys 
relating to your particular requirements. 
Ask for illustrated book: “Tennessee—Land 
of Industrial Advantages.” 








Basic Advantages 
To Plant Locations 
In Tennessee 


*An unsurpassed variety of 
major industrial minerals and 


agricultural products and mate- 


rials, 


+ Huge coal reserves make pos- 
sible economical steam-power 
generation. 


*An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


* Inland waterway system of 
three great rivers for low-cost 
transportation to Midwest, Gulf, 
and World ports. 


* Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 


* Excellent railway, highway 
and airline transportation. 


x Cooperative native-born 
skilled and semi-skilled labor. 


* Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts, 


+ Uncongested plant sites near 
ic materials, river and rail 
terminals. 


* Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and cmployee. 


‘Sound State tax structure. No 
personal earnings or sales taxes. 


* State and municipal govern- 
ments friendly to industry. 








Governor’s Industrial Council, Department of Conservation 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


713 State Office Bldg. 


Sgt, 
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FCC regulations rule that no owner may 
have more than three television stations, 
but NBC has filed application for five 
additional stations throughout the coun. 
try “to establish anchor points for a tele. 
vision system.” For, says Trammell, the 
FCC rule is “a severe deterrent to the 
organization and sound economic growth 
of national network television.” But the 
FCC has so far refused to modify its reg. 
ulation, on the ground that it safeguards 
free competition; the commission argues 
that interests other than NBC could con. 
struct stations and then affiliate them. 
selves with the network. 


Expeditionary Network 


“This is the American Expeditionary 
Station of the Radio Services for Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors and their allies.” 

GI announcers intone these words at 
regular intervals to identify the all-soldier 
“network”, stretching from Casablanca in 
French Morocco to wherever the Fifth 
Army happens to be on the Continent. 
Last week Maj. Andre Baruch, the former 
CBS announcer who started the stations, 
was back from the Italian theater-—still 
full of enthusiasm for the part radio 
has inadvertently played behind the Al- 
lied lines. (See Letters, NEwWsSwEEK, Nov. 
8, 1943). 

Major (then Lt.) Baruch went ashore 
with the invasion troops in November 
1942. His original Signal Corps assign- 
ment had been to take over the operation 
of French radio stations for propaganda 
purposes, but the French wanted to do 
the job themselves. Left with time on his 
hands, Baruch noticed that the men were 
let down after the first invasion excite- 
ment and needed entertainment along 
American lines. He got Lt. Gen. George 
S. Patton’s approval for a special trans- 
mitter, and enlisted the aid of an engineer 
and fellow officer, Huston A. Brown. On 
Dec. 15, 1942, they broadcast their first 
program. 



































Miracle: Their 300-watt transmitter 
was a miracle of baling wire, bits of 
French radios, and other odds and ends 
held together by an abandoned ammuni- 
tion packing box. They set it up in the 
kitchen of an apartment—so the one engi- 
neer could cook without disturbing the 
broadcast schedule. Their programs con- 
sisted of news, written and read by 
Baruch, and records, from an original and 
hard-won library of seventeen. But this 
was what the boys wanted, even though 
they had to dig up their own mediun- 
wave receivers (which were not per- 
mitted in the equipment of irivasion 
troops) to pick up the broadcasts. 

Lt. Gen. Mark Clark, then at Oujda, 
heard of the station and asked for one 
for his men. At the same time, Armed 
Forces Radio Service decided to send 
some studio equipment overseas. As a re- 
sult, Baruch’s second station at Oujda 
was complete down to sound effects. 
Later this transmitter was put in a van 







































NOW AVAILABLE FOR ESSENTIAL USES... 


Tested and proved in many “high-priority” offices 
of both business and Government at war, Dicta- 
phone Electronic Dictation has now been released 
for essential uses. 

Developed in pre-war years, Electronic Dictation 
vastly enlarges the useful scope of the Dictaphone 
Method. Voice pickup is through a small desk mi- 


crophone (a hand microphone is available for other © 


than private office use) which allows you to move 
your head and hands freely and turn about in your 
chair while dictating. You can record both ends of 
phone calls . . . and under proper conditions, you 
can even record across-the-desk conversations! 

The microphone on your desk is the control cen- 
ter for your executive action. 








: DP evtettin, BY DICTAPHONE 


For both executive and secretary, Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation brings new facility in getting 
things done. Each works independently and more 
effectively. Notes, memos, instructions and corre- 
spondence are spoken easily, despatched quickly. 
Recording is improved by the application of elec- 
tronic principles. With everything on record, mis- 
takes and misunderstandings are minimized ... 


prompt follow-through encouraged. 


Write for our new booklet describing Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation. It’s free and gives the whole 
story of one of the most exciting business expediters 
in a generation. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


» 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dic- 
tating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 

















Vont MORTUKE a 


ia 
THROAT 


- Soorme it with 
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THYMOLINE 


Garcie and spray with gentle, 
but effective, Glyco-Thymoline. 
Helps soothe and helps heal deli- 
cate membranes which are so often 
irritated by common 

colds and ordinary 

sore throats. Keep 

a bottle handy. 





THIS PHOTO TRANSMITTED & RECEIVED BY 


== Th | 
fine facsimile 


Delivers pictures and text 
by radio or wire 


= 


Finch Telecommunications, Inc , Passaic, N J 
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and it now moves with the Fifth Army. _ 
Now the network numbers eight stations 

(seven medium wave, one short wave) 

which operate independently of one an- 

other, except for Baruch’s all-over man- 

agership. 


Programs: The servicemen wasted no 
time in asking for news and more news. 
Teletyped from Public Relations head- 
quarters to the news editor at each sta- 
tion, it goes out on the hour, couched in 
the best GI language. “We give it to them 
straight,” Baruch says. “That’s the way 
they want it.” . 

Excepting the news and such special 
features as last fall’s World Series which 
was short-waved overseas, the programs 
are all recordings. Some are shows from 
home, which arrive in from two to three 
weeks’ time. To the amazement of the 
British and Baruch, the servicemen com- 
plained when commercials were deleted 
from these. So the stations now write 
their own commercials—advertising silk 
shirts, percale bed sheets, or sergeant’s 
stripes of neon. 

Supplementing the professional shows 
are GI recordings made at Algiers and 
shipped to the stations by plane. Some 
are war-front dramatics, written from 
the firsthand experiences of “reporters” 
sent to the front. Others are symphonic 
broadcasts (at least one a day, by GI re- 
quest) and educational features, injected 
with large doses of humor which ease 
over to the audience disciplinary points, 
health precautions, and instructions to 
group commanders. 

And one program turns tables by being 
sent home from the troops for use by 
local American stations. Called Salute to 
the States, the weekly show features a 
particular town or county, interviews 
boys from there, and features their talents. 
The boys figure this is their contribution 
to the maintenance of home-front morale. 
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Tournament of the Oscars 


In deference to the troubled times, the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences struck the traditional swanky 
banquet off the menu and staged its an- 
nual Tournament of the Oscars in the 
comparatively democratic confines (seat- 
ing capacity, 2,028) of Grauman’s Chi- 
nese Theater. For the first time in the 
sixteen years the Academy has been 
functioning, the public was admitted to 
the sacred rites though only a token rep- 
resentation succeeded in crashing the 
gate. 

Playing her first important screen role 
as the Maid of Lourdes in “The Song of 
Bernadette,” Jennifer Jones topped a 
tough field as the best actress of the 1943 
season. The gold-plated Oscar for best 
actor went to Paul Lukas, as anticipated 
in these columns (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 6, 
1943). The Oscars for the best supporting 
performances were accorded to Charles 
Coburn for his considerable contribution 
to the comedy of Columbia’s “The More 
the Merrier” and to the Greek actress 
Katina Paxinou for her characterization of 
Pilar in Paramount’s “For Whom the Bell 
Tolls.” 

Topping its rivals by a good margin, 
Warner Brothers also scored the follow- 
ing firsts: “Casablanca,” a dark horse in 
the sweepstakes, crossed the finish line 
as the outstanding picture of 1943. Hal 
Wallis, producer of “Casablanca” and 
“Watch on the Rhine,” among _ others, 
won the Irving Thalberg Memorial Award 
“for the most consistently high quality 
of product during the year.” “Casablanca” 
also earned Michael Curtiz an Oscar as 
the outstanding director, and won for 
writers Julius and Philip Epstein and 
Howard Koch an award for the best- 
written screen play of the year. And 





Associated Press 


‘Oscars’ went to Paul Lukas, Jennifer Jones, Katina Paxinou, and Charles Coburn 
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TO MANUFACTURERS EVERYWHERE: 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ¢ TORONTO, ONT. 


How MAICO ’ 
selects sound to — 
suit your ears! 


There’s a new kind of 
pleasure in hearing 
with Maico today. MAICO 
Amazing new features 
now give selective cor- help h even 
rection of sounds so the 
you hear more clearly, severely 
easily and naturally. deafened! 
Assures Easy Hearing , a 
You can hear voices 
and music as you want 
to hear them—effort- 
lessly. Even whispers 
are audible with loud 
blasts suppressed. 
Made by Maico, pro- 
ducers of 90% of Amer- 
ica’s precision hearing- 
test instrunients. 

WRITE TODAY for details! 
The Maice Co., Inc., Dept. 95H 
2632 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; 
in many cases almost as well as with natural 
teeth. Klutch lessens the constant fear of a drop- 
ping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at drug- 
gists. ... If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste 
money on substitutes, but send us 10c and we 
will mail you a generous trial box. © I.P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 3172-C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
You feel fit in a 
jiffy when you take 
1 to 4 tablespoons of 
Dr. Siegert’s Angos- 
tura Bitters in a little 
hot or cold water. Be- 
cause it’s your stomach— 
¢ not your khead—that took 
\, the beating—and Angos- 
‘ tura’s been famous as a 
“stomachic” for a century. 
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This tiny 


Small, lightand 
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THIS COUNTRY HAS 
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Unfortunately our output is 
limited, but if you see them 
displayed and if your taste 
runsto qualityratherthan size 
you may find new smoking 


pleasure in WEDGEWOOD 


PENNSTATE CIGAR CORP 
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Danny and Dinah sang of arms and the man in the South Pacific theater .. . 


Norman Krasna, author-director of “Prin- 
cess O’Rourke,” was credited with the 
best original screen play. 


Double-talk Danny 


Samuel Goldwyn has produced “Up in 
Arms” with his customary attention to de- 
tail and décor (including Technicolor), 
but he can thank Danny Kaye for the 
antic spark that touches off a brash and 
bouncing musical. The moviegoing pub- 
lic might in turn thank Goldwyn for giv- 
ing the screen one of the most engaging 
comedians in years. 

Back in 1940, Danny thought he had 
achieved fame and fortune when the New 
York night club La Martinique hired him 
as an entertainer at $250 a week. Before 
that he had served a tedious apprentice- 
ship in tank-town vaudeville and the Cats- 
kills’ Borscht Circuit. What happened 
after La Martinique is Broadway history. 
First Danny rocked the town with his 
impersonation of a swish photographer 
in “Lady in the Dark”; then, almost with- 
in the same year, he topped that per- 
formance as the star of the similarly suc- 
cessful “Let’s Face It.” Now, although 
“Up in Arms” is his first picture, Goldwyn 
billed him as solo star and paid him a 
fancy $150,000. 

Unlike run-of-the-mime comics, Kaye’s 
style is inimitably his own—with an assist 
from his wife, Sylvia Fine, who writes his 
frenetic patter songs. Physically Danny 
might pass a talent scout as a nice-look- 
ing, string-beanish 6-footer handicapped 
by a Pinocchio-like nose and a jumbled 
halo of reddish-blonde hair. In action, he 
relies on lean, expressive hands, a face as 


. .. and Kaye doubled in japery 


flexible as gutta-percha, and a phenome- 
nal ability to articulate double-talk in 
quadruple time. 

In “Up in Arms” Kaye is cast as one 
Danny Weems, a hypochondriac who 
hands his draft board an encyclopedic re- 
port of his ailments and is drafted for his 
imaginary pains. At this point Danny has 
been hopelessly in love with Constance 
Dowling, Dinah Shore is hopelessly in 
love with Danny, and Danny’s roommate, 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT FLOUR MILLING— ANOTHER INDUSTRY THROUGH WHICH BEMIS BAGS SERVE EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 
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HEN you’re 

distributing 

bouquets for war- 

time jobs well done, 

reserve a couple for America’s flour 

milling industry. At least two of its 

recent achievements rank right at the 
top of the list. 


First, it has added measurably to 
our national health and that of our 
fighting men by giving us vitamin- 
enriched flour ...so that you, eating 
your per capita share of flour, can get 
from one-fifth to one-half of the thia- 
mine, riboflavin, niacin and iron 
required by recommended diets. 
Truly, “The Staff of Life” has taken 
on added meaning. 


And secondly, the milling industry 


has done a ‘monumental job in pro- 


ducing the volume of flour we need 
here at home and overseas. Produc- 
tion has gone up 20% in the past 
five years, although total mill capacity 
has gone down. That’s production! 
And it’s a big reason why America 
has had no “short diet.” 


Statistics generally run high in the 
milling industry. For instance, last 
year about 250 million yards of tex- 
tiles went into flour bags. Bags... 
cotton, burlap and paper, such as 
Bemis makes...are the containers for 
fully 99% of all flour made in Amer- 
ica. And hundreds of millers depend 
widely, as they have for scores of 
years, on Bemis Bags. 


Bemis makes cotton, burlap and paper shipping 
bags of almost limitless types and sizes for 
scores of different uses... and new uses are de- 
veloping constantly. Almost everything you 
eat, wear or use may make at least part of its 
trip to you in a Bemis Bag. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG C0 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS 


Cotten, Burlap and Paper 
Shipping Bags 


23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


INVEST TODAY IN AN EXTRA WAR SAVINGS BOND 
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Dana Andrews, is doing all right with the 
Dowling girl. The way things happen in 
musicals, all four find themselves aboard 
the same transport bound for war in the 
South Pacific. 

In addition to singing several songs 
after her superior fashion, Miss Shore 
plays unrequited love with an unexpected 
feeling for comedy; and Miss Dowling, a 
newcomer, proves a promising and attrac- 
tive ingenue. But “Up in Arms” was 
financed and plotted as Danny Kaye’s 
picture, and Director Elliott Nugent sees 
to it that it stays that way. 

While this is Goldwyn’s first musical in 
five years, he hasn’t overlooked that bevy 
of patented pulchritude originally regis- 
tered as The Goldwyn Girls. Goldwyn 
merely thought once, and called his 
cuties Army nurses. Officially these em- 
battled bathing beauties are carefully 
swaddled in uniforms, but on one notable 
occasion they figure as the figments of a 
Kaye nightmare, and in another the love- 
lies sprawl about the transport’s deck in 
strictly non-GI bras and shorts. 

One soldier, regarding this fabulous 
display, remarks: “There was never any- 
thing like this in the last war.” His pal, 
equally bemused and bulging-eyed, an- 
swers for every man in the armed forces: 
“Huh! There isn’t anything like it in 
this one.” 


MUSIC 
Twentieth-Century Bard ~- 


Richard Dyer-Bennet is a minstrel 
without a court to sing to. Like the true 
troubadour, he is poet, composer, singer, 
and instrumentalist in one, and of noble 
birth (Burke’s Peerage lists him as cousin 
of Sir John Ludovick Swinnerton Dyer, 
thirteenth baronet). Unlike medieval 
bards, Dyer-Bennet has no royal patron. 
But, if his Town Hall debut in New York 
last week is any indication, he has found 
a substitute in the concert-going public. 

Call his performance folk-singing, bal- 
ladry, or minstrelsy—it’s still controver- 
sial. Traditionalists insist that a folk 
singer is not legitimate unless he hitches 
his galluses, drips hayseed, and whines 
in a monotone. Concert managers insist 
folk-singing won't draw as long as there’s 
a baritone left with breath enough for 
“Largo al Factotum.” 

Dyer-Bennet has his troubles with both 
factions. No traditionalist, he thinks it 
would be phony for anyone of his back- 
ground and tastes to spend six months in 
the South and emerge a self-made hill- 
billy. In accent and manner, he remains 
an Englishman (though now a natural- 
ized American) who was born and edu- 
cated on the right side of the tracks. And 
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The modern minstrel Richard Dyer-Bennet found a court to sing to 
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for two years concert managers, while 
conceding the fine qualities of his light 
tenor voice and impeccable diction, have 
held out against his repertory of ballads 
and folk songs. 

But to Dyer-Bennet a beautiful ballad 
is a beautiful ballad—as in his “The Un- 
happy Troubadour” one of the 100-odd 
he has written himself. He’s enormously 
pleased that his audience at the Ruban 
Bleu and the Village Vanguard (the two 
Manhattan night clubs that encouraged 
him when impresarios failed to be im- 
pressed) consistently demand the great- 
est ballads of them all—“Barbara Allen,” 
“Lord Rendal,” “The Golden Vanity,” 
“The Two Sisters of Binnorie,” and “The 
Foggy Dew.” 

A former soccer enthusiast, Dyer-Ben- 
net first became fascinated with min- 
strelsy when he went to Sweden eight 
years ago and heard Sven Scholander, 
the Swedish master. Following Scho- 
lander’s example, he became a twentieth- 
century troubadour. 


The Case of Sam Barber 


Sam Barber’s first symphony, written 
in 1936, was one of 1937’s most talked-of 
pieces of music, for at that time Barber, 
holder of the Prix de Rome and twice a 
Pulitzer Prize winner for music, was 
America’s fairest-haired composer. Short- 
ly thereafter, he became the first Amer- 
ican to be played at Salzburg and the 
first native composer to be performed by 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony. 

Last week Serge Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony introduced Corporal 
Barber’s second, probably the only full- 
length symphony to be composed by a 
member of the armed forces since the 
beginning of the war. Begun in Septem- 
ber of 1943 at the Fort Worth, Texas, 
Army airfield, the work is dedicated to 
the Army Air Forces. 

Though Barber flew often during the 
symphony’s writing, he made no attempt 
to tell a narrative or descriptive story 
through his music—although a screaming 
trumpet and crashing percussion in the 
third and final movement suggest the 
blockbusters of an air raid. In the second 
movement, an electric “tone generator” 
simulates the radio beam, but Barber in- 
sists that it has a purely musical meaning. 

The difference between the rather old- 
fashioned romanticism of Barber's first 
symphony and the ‘harsh and rugged 
modern lines of the new second is un- 
doubtedly what being in the Army would 
do to any extraordinarily sensitive 33- 
year-old artist. 


Cause Célébre: Since Barber is prob- 
ably the most outstanding American seri- 
ous composer in uniform, the question of 
how best to use his talent has been con- 
troversial ever since he was inducted in 
September of 1942. At a Town Hall sym- 
posium on music for the armed forces in 
January last year an unnamed “distin- 
guished young composer” became a mild 
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Yes, as the old song says, let the sun- 
shine in. For among the clouds that 
hang over the mall today there are 
rays of sunshine so bright that even the 
most confirmed pessimist could not fail 
to note them. 

For example, the problem of dietary 
shortages is being met and solved by 
application of a newer knowledge of 
nutrition. Especially important is the 
progress wae in the use of vitamins in 
concentrated form—to correct dietary 
deficiencies, to supplement wartime 
diets, and to provide essential nutri- 
ents for those who are unable to absorb 
them from natural foods. Thus, to 
people in every station of life, vitamins 
are prescribed as a new form of 
“health insurance.” They are helping, 
also, to build a-stronger, sturdier gen- 





MOLDING 


eration of American children. And 

to inhabitants of the stricken areas 

throughout the world they offer reliet 

from suffering caused by malnutrition. 

Lederle Laboratories, Inc., a unit of 
American Cyanamid Company, 
was among the first to make the 
modern “Vitamin B-Complex’”’ 
available on a commercial scale, 
and has cooperated steadily with 
the medical profession in supply- 
ing vitamins in various new forms 
—tablets, Lentabs*, capsules, 
Clipsules*, emulsions, concen- 
trates, and in solutions for injec- 
tion. Indeed, because of its exten- 
sive research and manufacturing 
facilities, Lederle is playing an 
increasingly important role in 
improving health standards by 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE FUTURE 





One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


Y{. Let the Sunshine in $+ 


broadening the use of vitamins. This 
work is another part of Lederle’s ac- 
tivity in the development of pharmaceu- 
tical, biological and chemo-therapeutic 
products that protect and promote health. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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H™ a drink of SCHENLEY Reserve 

up to the light — watch it wink 
and sparkle . . . just like a breeze- 
swept country morning. Now faste it 
— and you'll find a bit of sunny morn- 


ing in your glass! Golden and mel- 


Mellow and light as 


a perfect morning! 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 


LIKE SUNNY MORNING IN YOUR GLASS 


low, smooth as sunrise, SCHENLEY 
Reserve is the result of real genius in 
blending. It’s America’s first choice 
whiskey — because we made it Amer- 
ica’s finest! Try it... in a highball 
or mixed drink. 


The whiskies in Schenley Reserve 
are supplied only from existing 
stocks. Our distilleries are now pro- 
ducing only alcohol for 
munitions, synthetic 
rubber and other im- 
portant uses. Schenley 
has produced no whis- 
key since October 1942, 


SCHENLEY 


CResewe 


SCHENLEY | 


BLENDED WHISKEY J 8 


86 proof — sixty per cent Neutral Spirits Distilled From Fruit and Grains. 
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cause célébre when Lawrence Tibbett 
gated that the Army had refused the 
composer permission to write a special 
American musical greeting to the Russian 

le and, because of his limited-service 
dassification, had kept him doing a clerk’s 
work instead. 

Barber was never named as the com- 
poser in question, but the facts fitted him 
because Of his own limited service and 
because his music is extremely popular in 
Russia. Some time thereafter Barber was 
ransferred to the Air Force and was as- 
signed towrite thenewsymphony. Henow 
says that he is “very happy that America 
is beginning to use composers in the 
kame way Russia is using Shostakovich.” 
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MEDICINE 
Rabbit Food for Beauty 


The austerity of Lady MendI’s table at 
the Villa Trianon in Versailles made even 
Marie Antoinette’s milkmaid meals seem 
exotic. There was a single centerpiece 
of fresh vegetables. Flanking it was the 
only electrical vegetable-juice extractor 
in France. Twelve of the world’s best- 
known women (among them the Duchess 
of Windsor and Mrs. Harrison Williams) 
listened closely as the guest of honor, a 
suave Continental with a provocative ac- 
cent, dispensed fruit and vegetable 
juices along with the adage: Beauty is as 
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Frank Talk: Rarely does the Army—or a general maga- 
zine like NEwsweEK—present so delicate a subject as 

venereal disease in the above terms. But the Third Air Force 
Bigured persuasion, not squeamishness, was the thing—that 
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beauty eats. When he left, Gayelord 


Hauser, self-styled “food scientist,” felt 
certain “he had acquired twelve disciples 
who could do much in introducing scien- 
tific eating in their respective countries.” 

Hauser’s confidence was well placed. 
When the war cut short his European 
lecture tour, the handsome dietitian rees- 
tablished himself in palatial Beverly Hills 
quarters where he built up a following 
now claimed as 25,000, and resumed his 
place as one of the super-fashionable diet 
specialists of Hollywood. He also found 
time to turn out another book, his tenth, 
in which he sums up twenty years of 
pioneering in “scientific eating.” 

In “Diet Does It,” Hauser, who re- 
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THE FACTS OF LIFE WAS ONE SHORT 
TALK WITH HIS AUNT HEBSABAH feb? 
AND some GG? POSTCARDS COUSIN 
ZEKE BROUGHT HOME FROM THE 
WORLD'S FAIR —~— 50, WHEN A BOARD 
OF WILLIES NEIGHBORS DECIDED To 
SEND HIM “GREETINGS”... 
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the need for precautions must be put over with salesman- 
ship. For a campaign in Florida Sgt. Richard A. Browne, ex- 
NeEwsweEEkx staff artist, drew the booklet “The Facts of Life.” 
It helped make the Army’s venereal rate the lowest ever. 





























THE GROWTH of this organization parallels the period of 
marked industrial expansion which began with the turn of 
the century. Confining itself to well established communities 


and corporations, this house has been identified with the 


' debentures of representative borrowers in practically all 


major fields and localities of the country. 






A readable brochure further outlining basic policies and 


activities of this organization, will be sent upon request. 


CHICAGO 90, 201 S. LASALLE STREET © NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


original underwriting and distribution of bonds, notes, and : 














Hauser saysit with carrots to Anita Louise 


pecs overcooking as “murder in the 
itchen,” goes all out for a basic diet of 
“rabbit food”—raw vegetables and fruits 
—with whole wheat, broiled meat or fish, 
yoghurt, (fermented milk), and_ black 
strap molasses, the ancient companion of 
sulphur in the spring tonic. “Eat what 
is good for you, Hauser cautions, and 
then you may “eat what you want.” 

Hauser also states that “one particular 
vegetable, fruit, or whole grain may offer 
more of some nutrient than does another, 
vegetable, or grain. Some element miss- 
ing in one food may be generously sup- 
plied in another. However, that variety 
is desirable is true only if [it] is entirely 
of health-building foods.~If, to achieve 
variety, white bread is offered rather than 
whole grain or cake is served rather than 
fruit, health-building qualities are lost. 
In short, if health is sacrificed, then va- 
riety should be ignored.” 


Nutritionist: A Central European John 
Loder in appearance, Hauser claims to 
have investigated the field of diet be- 
cause of his own ill health. When an old 
Swiss warned him that “only living foods 
can make a living body,” the invalid boy 
“started to eat enormous amounts 
fresh growing things.” Through his 
“amazing recovery” Hauser became it- 
terested in various other diets, among 
them that of the famous Bircher-Bennet 
(sunlight food) clinics in Zurich. 

Later on, in Chicago, Hauser, who has 
no medical degree, and whose food theo- 
ries are frowned on by some members of 
the profession, started his own school of 
dietetics. He established a King’s Fea 
tures column, Your Food and You, and 
served for a time as diet adviser to a mik 
farm in the Maine woods. Eventually his 
series of “Diet Does It” lectures assumed 
drawing-card status with women’s clubs 
around the country. (Dit Doss Ir. By 
Gayelord Hauser. Coward-McCann. 24 
pages. $2.50.) 
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Jewish Thread 


A new, unheralded writer of short sto- 
ries, whose work thus far has appeared 
only in obscure quarterlies and antholo- 
gies, is Michael Seide. In his first collec- 
tion, “The Common Thread,” he does for 
the Jews of Brooklyn even more than the 
incredible Betty Smith did for the Irish 
of that sprawling borough in her best- 

ling novel about people and a tree. 

There are ten stories in Seide’s little 
book and each is worth reading for itself. 
Taken together they justify the title, their 
common thread being the conflict in the 
lives of youngsters growing up in the 
crowded flats and turbulent streets of 
East Flatbush, Brownsville, and Green- 

int. 

With a chiseled economy of words and 
with a love for the poetry of both life and 
language, Seide penetrates the minds of 
the Orthodox Jews as they stubbornly 
cling to their ancient faith and their Eu- 
ropean ways, and the minds of their chil- 
dren as they play in the streets, go to 
school, spend their days slaving as ship- 
ping clerks or typists in the maelstrom of 
Manhattan’s garment district. 

The author goes deeply into the 
thoughts and emotions of his Joes and 
Leos, his Floras and Helens. Unlike so 
many others who have written of the 
conflict between two generations, he does 
not belabor the point. He lets the old and 
the young speak for themselves in the 
speech and intonations and sometimes in 
the slurring slang of Brooklyn. They do 
not speak of their dreams, but these 
(such as they are) are inherent in the 
words that pass, for example, between 
two brothers shopping for a new suit, 
between a. school girl and her street 
mates on a stoop, between an ugly, sex- 
pape pe gp nig reads pp 
and the tough, angry shipping clerk who 
is ashamed of his pity for her hopeless- 
ness, 

One story, “A Lady of My Own,” sings 
with an ancient, racial poetry..It is mere- 
ly about an old mother who tries to pass 
on to her Brooklyn-born children some of 
the wisdom she learned from her own 
father in Russia. As Seide writes it, one 
sees the tiny kitchen, hears the dripping 
faucet (“the warm fluent drip of time”), 
and knows and understands the boy and 
girl listening there to the neat mother 
who that evening had “come out of the 
Congregation Talmud Torah Beth Ye- 
hudah like the moon from out a spasm of 
cloud, unaltered, viewing steadfastly with- 
in herself her personal vision of God.” 
(THe Common THREAD. By Michael 
Seide. 201 pages, Harcourt, Brace. $2.) 


Witches’ Brew 


Seldom has a stranger or more violent 
k come along than “Canapé-Vert,” 
the weirdly tortured, voodoo-haunted 
half prose poem and half novel that Ed- 














Plastics -nof recommended 


for spring planting 


Cotton fibres, too short for spinning, are 
the chief raw material for two of the 
oldest and most widely used groups of 
modern, synthetic plastics. To a lesser 
degree, oat hulls, corncobs, spent sugar 
cane, rice hulls, soy bean hulls, tobacco 
stalks and similar waste products of the 
farm have contributed successfully to 
commercial or experimental plastics. 


-<, 
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But when you read glowing prophecies 
of incredibly cheap and plentiful plastics 
made from farm waste, please don’t 
follow the prophets too literally out the 
window and into the clouds—at least 
not when you are planning the products 
you hope to build and sell in the critical 
years just after victory. 


Whatever the basic raw material, a 
modern, synthetic plastic is primarily a 
chemical product. Its cost and its avail- 
ability depend at least as much on the 


* * * 


The broad and versatile family of Monsanto Plastics 
Includes: Lustron polystyrenes ¢ Vinyl acetals 
Nitron cellulose nitrates ¢ Fibestos cellulose ace- 
tates e Opalon cast phenolics « Resinox phenolic 
compounds ¢ Resimene melamine compounds 
Forms in which they are supplied include: 
sheets « rods « tubes ¢ molding compounds 
castings « industrialresins © coating compounds 
Veepak rigid transparent packaging materials, 


relative complexity of the chemical proc- 
esses required to produce it, as on the 
cost and availability of the basic raw 
materials. 


For example, Monsanto’s Lustron, one 
of the lightest, most colorful, most ver- 
satile and potentially most plentiful of 
plastics comes from crude oil by way of 
styrene—a much less dramatic source 
than oat hulls or soy beans. Yet there is 
every reason to believe that it will cost 
less to mold a product from Lustron 
after victory than from any other com- 
parable plastic! 


In the light of these facts, wouldn’t you 
say that a plastics producer with a broad 
and varied chemical background could 
probably give you the best advice on 
how plastics may contribute to your war 
or postwar products? . . . Particularly 
a producer like Monsanto, which offers 
one of the largest and most versatile 
groups of plastics of any of the miajor 
chemical companies? MoNsANTO CHEM- 


ICAL CoMPANY, Plastics Division, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 





MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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PASTE or POWDER ‘ 
lodent No. I for teeth easy 
to bryten and No. 2 for ¢ 
teeth hard to bryten are “S 
made by a Dentist. Choose the 
texture to suit your teeth and 
_ watch those smudges vanish. 
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Fresh ripe fruits grown in the famed San 
Joaquin Valley distilled in old-fashioned pot- 
stills, give Croix Royale fruit brandies their 
unique ultra-fine flavor. Plum, Apricot, Cherry, 
Peach. Cameo Vineyards Co., Fresno, Calif. - 








ward Larocque Tinker has translated 
from the Creole of Philippe Thoby-Mar- 
celin and Pierre Marcelin; Its authors are 
brothers, born at Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
Both are poets and leaders of a new Hai- 
tian literary movement. From their knowl- 
edge of the Negroes of their native island 
they have distilled a witches’ brew. 

In a series of beautifully written chap- 
ters “Canapé-Vert” tells the rum-soaked, 
voodoo-struck story of Aladin, a field 
Negro, who abandons his mistress to fol- 
low a beautiful girl-child, only to lose her 
to José, a. fancily dressed buck who has 
come back to the village from Cuba. 
Aladin’s passion leads Florina, the girl, 
José, Aladin himself, and many others of 
the village to a violent and tragic end 
which would be revolting at the hands of 


. less gifted artists than the brothers Mar- 


celin. 

The story itself is perhaps of less con- 
sequence than its setting. Against the 
tropically lush background of hot Haiti 
cavort as wondrous a collection of black 
men, women, and children as have ever 
quaked before the power of voodoo—the 
black gods and devils, houngans~ and 
zombis, who make up the fearful crew 
that people this book. 

That here is a genuine picture of life 
as it actually is lived in the island’s po- 
tato fields is attested to by its translator, 
Tinker, in an interesting essay on the 
background of Haiti, that “brave, per- 


‘ sistent little republic with a tragic, 


blood-drenched past.” This explains the 
houngans, real people who are both 
witch doctors and dispensers of justice; 
the zombis, those witless, will-less, and 
tongueless creatures, whom the gods have 
abandoned; the good family gods and the 
devils, whom the Negroes worship or ex- 
coriate on their Saturday-night orgies 
(from. which they revive on Sunday to 
attend mass). 

Blair Niles, Ernesto Montenegro, and 
John Dos Passos chose this book, with 


Philippe and Pierre Marcelin wrote of voodoo and Haitian devils 


- 
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obvious good reason, as winner of the 
Latin American Literary Prize Competi- 
tion sponsored by the publishers. (Ca- 
NAPE-VERT. By Philippe Thoby-Marce- 
lin and Pierre Marcelin. 225 pages. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50.) 


Czech’s Vengeance 


The World’s Fair was in full swing in 
the Flushing Meadows. Every day Jan 
Dvorin, a young Czech refugee, stood 
behind his counter, pushing out sticky 
drinks and indigestible pies to visitors to 
the amusement- center. Himself half- 
starved, he was living on a dream. Some 
day he would have enough money to 
rescue his old father from his Nazi-oc- 
cupied village in Moravia. 

All that mattered was to save his nick- 
els and dimes. It was a losing battle, 
until an old friend came through with a 
scheme and the money was at last in his 


hand. But on that very day a letter, long 


delayed, arrived with the news that Jan’s 
father was dead, slain by a Nazi firing 
squad. It mentioned the name of the 
SS officer who had ordered him shot. 

With only that to go on, Jan starts out 
to seek vengeance. He is obsessed by the 
monomaniacal idea that until he slays 
the Storm Trooper with his own hands 
he can have no peace. He must give up 
the American girl with whom he is in 
love, and he does so pitilessly. With a 
friend, a refugee doctor of sorts, he be- 
gins his long journey of vengeance. 

He works his way toward his goal 
through a series of amazingly dangerous 
adventures. His way is relentless. More 
than once he escapes death, and more 
than once he has to kill. 

In the end Jan’s vengeance is com- 
plete. But there is much more to Stanley 
Donath’s novel, “The Lord Is a Man of 
War,” than adventure and a boy’s per- 
sonal victory. Jan learns how cheap life 
can be and alse how much of dignity 
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there may be in it. He grows hard and 
sure as he pursues his individualistic way 
gross Europe. He has another love affair, 
far different from the simple, idyllic, in- 
nocent one with which the book opens. 

Donath is himself a Czech refugee who 
once worked as a counterman at the 
World’s Fair.. His book, however, is not 
autobiographical. Instead, it is a highly 
imaginative novel which can be read 
purely for the excitement racing through 
its pages. The pace accelerates as the 
hunt gets hot. (THe Lorp Is a MAN OF 
War. By Stanley F. Donath. 338 pages. 
Knopf. $2.50.) 


EDUCATION 
The Army and the Colleges 
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Ever since Pearl Harbor, American 
higher education has moved in and out 
of crises. Thrown out of gear by the 


df, tho colleges and universities spent aking the heat off tracers 


the “- year of war hosing men to the —=before the hi . a 
armed forces at an alarming rate. In 

December 1942, they were coal from y ” 
possible disaster when the armed forces Explosive fumes from gasoline tanks, ignited by tracers, could easily 
announced the unique Army Specialized blow up, send plane crashing in flames. So our pilots flood area 
Training and Navy College Training pro- around tanks with carbon dioxide gas from Kidde cylinders. The 
gams (V-12) to train specialists and fire-smothering carbon dioxide replaces dangerous vapors, robs 


to be operated by the colleges. enemy tracers of incendiary effect. 
Last month many of the 223 institu- 


tins which had been conducting AST 
programs since April got a new 4olt. In 
a sudden move, the Army told them it 
would withdraw all but 35,000 of its 
present 145,000 ASTP students by April 
1 (NEWswEEK, Feb. 28). Once more, it 
seemed, colleges faced the prospect of 
gaunt enrollment, scholastic stagnation— 
and possibly financial collapse. 

But last week the Army once again 
came to the rescue. After considerable 
urging by Dr. George F. Zook’s American 
Council on Education, it announced that 
the Army Specialized Training Reserve 
would be expanded far beyond the limit 
of 5,000 pre-induction age (17-year-old) 
youths it had set two weeks before. 
Though there was no indication what the line 
new number would be, a group of col- eras es) Gase st 
lege presidents had recommended an ex- out irport Cr 
pansion of the reserve to 100,000. This 
would bring the colleges back to just 
about where they were before the ASTP 
curtailment. But it was far from certain 
that 100,000 qualified 17-year-olds 
would be available. In any case, 17- 
per-alte will 8 sah’ —— = 
ege test on March 15, an ose who . 
pass will be guaranteed a minimum of scl oes ets Stag glen ab 


, D n ‘ ° = devi , ttin g 
six months’ academic work before being ketere of ingens of cree pee to 


called to active duty. ’ work. Harnessing under-pressure 
The reason the average college needs is one example. War products now 
even the meager income from the armed | confidential promise peacetime appli- 
forces (contracts are drawn so that there cations. sang onaphems ace protects 
is neither profit nor loss) is that its finan- SRY RDN ' 
cial structure had been wobbly for the 
past ten years. In most of the depression WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., BELLEVILLE, W. J. 
years enrollments were up, partly be- 
cause people couldn’t find jobs. But since ° 
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EXECUTIVE 
WANTED. 


FOR UNUSUAL 
SALES DEVELOPMENT PROBLEM 


Needs technical education, with good founda- 
tion in physics, pny A with research ex- 
perience. Should ve demonstrated practical 
commercial sense by having developed or 
helped develop products salabie on large scale. 
Would help if had been trained in large organ- 
ization. Duties will consist o 

laboratory p 

sales possibilities, including necessa: 








turer, acting as contact with sales, laboratory 
and manufacturing of that en. 2= mono be 


Box 312, Newsweek, 152 W 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 











Made.of imported Mediterranean briar 
by the skilled hands of LHS craftsmen 
circled in sterling silver. 


Antique mo 5 
Smooth Finish 
Dozens of Handsome Models 


And now, <Qj> STERNCREST @® 
—a pipe for men who want “Perfection— 


in a pipe.” Specially selected grai 
briar; solid 14K gold band ° a: $7 ” 


At all good dealers 
L4H STERN, Inc., Stern Bidg., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

































FEET HURT? 


IT MAY BE 
WEAK ARCHES? 


Arthriticor rheumatic-like pain 
in the fees or legs; tired, aching 
callouses; sore heels 

\ or excessive fatigue after 
standing or walking, often are traceable to 
weak or fallen arches. If you have any of 
these symptoms due to foot arch weakness, 
rts and exercise 







Scholl's, Inc., 
Dept.AS,Chicago 


WRYa TOG SUPPORTS 


One of Dr. Scholl’s 40 Aids for the Feet 
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tuition pays only a fraction of a private 
college’s operating costs and most of the 
money comes from income from invest- 
ments, poorly endowed institutions were 
in a bad spot. While interest rates de- 
clined during the 80s the only way in- 
comes could be kept level was through 
trying to increase endowments—a general- 
ly futile process. Hence by this time some 
college financial structures are far too 


* weak to weather a complete Army or 


Navy curtailment. 


FOURTH ESTATE 


New York’s Playbill 


On Broadway last week “Angel Street” 
was in its third year, “Arsenic and Old 
Lace” its fourth, and “Life With Father” 
its fifth, hot on the trail of “Tobacco 
Road’s” all-time record of seven and a 
half years. But the longest theatrical run 
in New York belonged to the slick little 
magazine-program that all theatergoers 
receive as they walk down the aisles. The 
Playbill was 60, confident of living on as 
long as the legitimate theater lasts—or, as 
exasperated New Yorkers would put it, 
until you could get in to see “Oklahoma!” 

Nobody seems to know The Playbill’s 
exact birthday. But it still emerges with 
first-night regularity from the same dingy 
six-story building at 108 Wooster Street 
in downtown Manhattan where the late 
Frank Vance Storrs set up a print shop 
early in 1884 to turn out advertising- 








. fringed theater bills. Storrs, independent- 


ly wealthy from railroad and _ other 
business interests, located his plant wisely 
for that day: Wooster Street then was the 
heart of the theater district. By 1899 
Storrs had absorbed his last competition 
and shortly thereafter his weekly pro- 
grams appeared in as many as 60 thea- 
ters and burlesque and vaudeville houses 
in the New York area. As the publication 
expanded, it took on the somewhat cum- 
bersome title, The New York Magazine 
Program (discarded in 1934 for The 
Playbill). 

From The Playbill’s gaslight era, two 
officials still remain. They are Ralph Tre- 
her, 77-year-old chairman of the board, 
who has been president and advertisin 
manager also in his 50 years on the staff 
and Richard -M. Huber, 63-year-old pub- 
lisher who succeeded Storrs (his uncle) 
when he retired in 1910. With two com- 
parative newcomers, Ellis Meyers, 42- 
year-old business manager who joined the 
magazine ten years ago, and Barbara 
Blake, personable 40-year-old brunette 
editor since 1927, they run The Playbill 
today. 

“Thanks to the propitious invention of 
the truck, we didn’t have to follow the 
theaters as they moved uptown,” Miss 
Blake says. With The Playbill’s opulence 
came dignity. Burlesque houses were 


dropped, vaudeville conveniently suc-. 


cumbed to Hollywood and the radio, and 








Barbara Blake: Her Playbill’s the thing 


The Playbill confined its operations ex- 
clusively to the legitimate theater and 
the Metropolitan Opera, becoming a 
mine of information for drama critics and 
ordinary theatergoers. From a handful, 
its staff grew to 80. 

The Playbill has a different publication 
problem for each theater it services. Last 
week these were 85 (34 shows plus the 
opera), requiring separate layouts, differ- 
ent covers, and features and advertising 
that vary with each magazine. Last- 
minute cast changes are additional head- 
aches, but The Playbill claims it has 
never muffed one. To gauge its press run 
(160,000 last week, about 8,400,000 
yearly), the magazine depends on the 
remarkable mental notes of William Cal- 
Jahan, its white-haired, sixtyish audience 
judge -who rarely has been wrong and 
never has seen a complete play in 24 
years of nightly rounds to the theaters. 

The wartime boom on Broadway is 
giving The Playbill its biggest year since 
1929, but to the wartime paper short- 
age, it has sacrificed some advertising 
and some of its best features—notably the 
long profiles on the lead players and the 
short short stories. But its slimmed edi- 
tions still appear with the familiar “Whos 

o in the Cast,” the women’s and men’s 
fashion columns, a night-club guide, “At 
This Theater” (a thumbnail history of 
shits the theater has housed), and “What's 
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What,” the popular question-and-answer 


-Mcolumn Miss Blake herself conducts. 


Once an operagoer asked: “Who is the 


. Bbaritone who sings the one-line solo?” 


‘We are still looking,” says Meyers. “The 
public can ask the silliest questions.” 


Guild Victory 


In the bitterest controversy between 
the 10-year-old American Newspaper 
Guild (CIO) and newspaper publishers 
-the Guild, or union jt for editorial 
employes—the newspapermen’s union won 
a skirmish last week in Washington. By 
an 8-to-4 decision (industry members dis- 
senting) the National War Labor Board 
ruled that a board-ordered maintenance 
of Guild membership would not abridge 
freedom of the press. 

The case originated with the publishers 
of the little Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot 
(circulation: 18,010), last fall, (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 25, 1943). But eleven larger 


publications,* joined in opposing main- ~ 


tenance-of-membership in their field. 
Their argument: Requiring men who 
write and edit news to maintain Guild 
membership impaired their ‘objectivity 
and thus threatened integrity of the news 
and constitutional freedom of the press. 

WLB Chairman William H. Davis first 
disposed of the constitutional challenge. 
That, he said, was settled in the Guild’s 
own historic Watson case in 1987 when 
the Supreme Court upheld an NLRB 
order “which restricted the employer’s 
right to discharge.” 

As to coloring of news, Davis noted 
that the Guild constitution contained 
guarantees against it, declared that a 
maintenance-of-membership order in no 
way menaced “(1) the publisher’s un- 
abridged right to hire whom he pleases, 
(2) his absolute control over the ‘blue 
pencil’... and (3) his absolute right to 
discharge or otherwise discipline” lax em- 
ployes. But conceding the sincerity of 
publishers’ fears for news integrity, Davis 
ruled that any maintenance-of-member- 
ship clauses ordered for their industry 
would contain a special provision imple- 
menting the Guild’s constitutional guar- 
antees against distortion. 

The industrial members’ dissent took 
sharp issue with Davis. The majority 
arguments, they said, rested on the theory 
that employes were free to join a union 
without coercion. “This seldom is the case 
.« + We feel (the decision) is un-Ameri- 
can and undemocratic.” 

Hereafter the WLB’s newspaper panel 
or regional boards may enforce main- 
tenance of membership in the newspaper 
field under the philosophy invoked in 
other industrial disputes: in return for 
the claimed surrender of the right to strike 
i wartime, unions are entitled to “union 
security.” For the Guild, with 34 cases 
pending before the board, this was a vic- 
tory rivaling the Watson decision. 

*New York Times and World-Tel » Cleveland 
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Care in the Making 
is Revealed in the Taste 


here is a smooth and de- 
lightful difference in the 
taste of Mount Vernon 
that has its own tale 


behind it. In the first 


place, this mild and softly delicate rye 





always has been made in the limited quanti- 





ties that permit the utmost watchfulness 
over quality. Ghen this good start is fol- 
lowed up by longer aging than is usually 
the case with even the costliest bottled in 
bond whiskies now available. Ghe result is 
what you might expect—not 
merely a superlative rye, but 
superlative satisfaction in 


each drink made from it. 


Mount Vernon 
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Bottled in Bond... 100 Proof « This Whiskey is 4 Years Old 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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“Zoned Heating 
Solved Our Problem’ 


“Before we installed our new Steam Heat- 
ing System, discomforts and distractions 

ue to incorrect heating were seriously 
affecting the efficiency and health of our 
workers. Our drafting rooms, requiring 
north light, were too cold... Our offices 
and conference room, on the south side 
of the building, were too hot... 


“We chose a Zoned Webster Moderator 
System of Steam Heating to solve our 
problem. Now we have correct heat in 
every department. And we use less fuel!” 
The Webster Moderator System supplies 
continuous distribution of steam. Through 
accurate orificing, all radiators receive 
steam at the same time but in varied quan- 
tities, as needed. An Outdoor Thermostat 
automatically changes the heating rate to 
agree with changes in outdoor tempera- 
tures. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat from the fuel 
consumed. This is the result found from 


thousands of building surveys made by. 


Webster Engineers. 


Write for “Performance Facts” if you are 
dissatisfied with your present steam heat- 
ing system. This free booklet contains case 
studies of 268 modern steam heating in- 
stallations in commercial, industrial and 
institutional buildings ... and the savings 
they are effecting. Address Dept. NW-3. 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
tatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 





Outdoor thermostat automatically changes heating 
rate when outdoor temperature changes. 
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On Not Changing Horses 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


A manager of one of the can- 
didates for the Republican nomination 
recently asked: “What position should 
a Republican candidate take in answer 
to the argument that to vote against 
Mr. Roosevelt is to vote against con- 
tinuity in the prospective peace nego- 
tiationsP In short, what is the answer 
to the don’t-change-horses argument 
as applied to foreign affairs?” This is 
a pertinent question. In fact, it may 
describe the paramount issue in the 
coming campaign. 

The purpose of this article is to sug- 
gest an answer which is consistent 
with the seriousness of the question 
and the right of voters to make their 
choice of a President on the basis of 
the relative capacity of the candidates. 

Obviously, it is not going to be 
enough to provide identical platform 
planks on foreign affairs for the two 
parties. That would merely mean the 
arrangement of a formula of words 
similar to the Senate (Connally) Reso- 
lution or to the Republican Mackinac 
declaration. Admirable as these were, 
they did no more than offer general- 
ities which pledged both parties to 
some form of international coopera- 
tion consistent with national independ- 
ence and the Constitution. The real 
problems of living foreign policy be- 
gin where such general statements 
leave off. Plainly, no formula of words 
can define foreign policy, which is a 
living thing determined from day to 
day by living human beings. 

The suggestion, frequently made, 
that Mr. Roosevelt might. be made 
chairman of the peace conference is 
scarcely realistic: First, it may be that 
no peace conference, as such, will be 
held. Or the conference may have no 
chairman. Moreover, a chairman is a 
moderator, and a moderator might 
better be the representative of a small 
state. 


A real answer to the question 
stated above is as follows: 

That continuity in foreign policy is 
desirable has been recognized for 83 
years by the Republican party. A long 
succession of distinguished Republi- 
can Secretaries of State, namely, Sew- 
ard, Fish, Evarts, Blaine, Foster, 
Hay, Root, Knox, Hughes, Kellogg 
and Stimson witness this. It is note- 
worthy that among the greatest of 
these, Seward, Blaine and Hay served 
under more than one President, and 


the policies they initiated were car- 
ried on by their successors. It is fur- 
ther noteworthy that, in general, under 
Republican administrations foreign 
policy was conducted by the Secretary 
of State—not by the President. In con- 
trast, Wilson and F.D.R. have tried 
to be their own Secretaries of State, 
not always with satisfactory results, 
since the job of running foreign policy 
is a full-time affair. 

Finally, in order to meet the don't- 
change-horses argument, a Republican 


‘candidate might well say that for the 


period of the peace negotiations, and 
in order to maintain the utmost con- 
tinuity, he would retain Cordell Hull 
as Secretary of State. This would re- 
assure the Senate as well as the mil- 
lions who believe in Mr. Hull's integ- 
rity and wisdom. He might add that 
he would also keep for that period 
those ambassadors and others who 
have demonstrated capacity. If such 
a suggestion were made, Mr. Hull 
could not easily decline. He could very 
well accept the suggestion as a well- 
merited compliment. 

Mr. Hull’s success at Moscow has 
distinctly shown his capacity when he 
is operating with a minimum of inter- 
ference from the White House. The 
Moscow conference will, when history 
is written, overshadow Teheran and 
Cairo in_ substantial achievement. 
There is the further fact that Mr. 
Hull’s international economic policies, 
notably ‘his reciprocal .agreements, 
are the outgrowth of policies formu- 
lated long ago by Blaine and Hay. 
His good-neighbor policy goes back 
to Blaine. There is nothing in his rec- 
ord incompatible with Republican 
tradition. 


Continuity of foreign policy is in 
keeping with the best European tradi- 
tion as well. Long stretches of peace 
were doubtless due, in part, to con- 
tinuity in foreign offices. Bismarck, 
through his position as Chaneellor and 
through his son in the Foreign Office, 
comes to mind. Delcassé, in France, 
survived many changes of govern- 
ment. Further back were Metternich 
and Talleyrand, who served under 
many regimes. 

The candidate who points out that 
continuity in foreign policy does not 
need to mean continuity in the White 
House will have destroyed the heav- 
iest fourth-term argument. 
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© The Studebaker Corporation 


Big Studebaker war trucks roll forward 
where ancient armies marched 


ONY yesterday, millions of 
carefree American boys were 
learning in their classrooms the 
fabled exploits of Alexander the 
Great, of Julius Caesar, and of 
Genghis Khan. 

Today, legions of those young- 
sters are making history them- 
selves and getting first-hand les- 
sons in geography—almost next- 
door to many of the storied battle- 
fields they read about in school. 

Those boys of ours find this a 
different kind of war from any 
that was ever fought before— 
partly because of the speed with 
which it is today possible to 
move up men and supplies. 

In Russia, in the Middle 


East, in the British Isles, in Alaska 
and in India, much of the heavy 
transport work of the United Na- 
tions is being done by tens upon 
tens of thousands of big, multiple- 
drive Studebaker motor trucks. 
In fact, Studebaker today is one 
of the largest producers of heavy- 
duty war trucks in the world. 
This is the sixth time in a na- 
tional emergency that Studebaker 
has manufactured military vehicles 
on a large scale. The stamina of 
the Studebaker trucks now in 
world-wide war service gives 
abundant evidence that the reputa- 
tion of Studebaker engineer- 
ing and craftsmanship in 
peacetime was well deserved. 


Studebaker-built Wright Cyclone en- 


egines power swarms of Boeing Flying 


Fortresses—That’s one of a number of 
important Studebaker war production jobs 
which include the manufacture of multiple- 
drive military trucks and other vital matériel. 
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AT MY HOUSE or Al’s house—whoever’s playing host— 


“To your son and my son!” is more than just a toast... 





‘% 7 For Al knows and I know that after Victory’s won 
Seagtams We’ve still got a whole lot of planning to get done. 
a bo So my pledge and Al’s pledge assures those absent lads 
Qualety. . Say See That their trust is our trust—Let’s keep it wisely, dads! 
cagram’s , 
ij ee e e@ 


pa Pledge the post-war world with whiskey of pre-war quality... 
MOST PLEASING Sfolry Seagram’s savory 7 Crown ...a blend of Seagram’s most treas- 
sstEEEEDITED ‘é 


ured reserves — taste-lightened with pedigreed, soft-stilled grain 
MOST PLEASING /“(//00270t0 — neutral spirits . . . Serve it sparingly. It’s irreplaceable! 





Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 














